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For the Companion. 
HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 
By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
In THREE PartTs—Part II. 
Twenty Years Old. 

Miss Waldershare did not return to England 
for ten years. 

Part of this time she spent with her friend, very 
peacefully, even hap- 
pily: and when the in- 
valid needed her care no 
more, there were many 
others who did need her 
That sweet sunny nook 
of southern France was 
always full of sick and 
sorrowful folk, come to 
die, or to watch their 
beloved die, beside the 
blue Mediterranean. 

Consequently, this 
rich and kind-hearted 
English lady, who had 
no home ties, never 
wanted an object 
whereon to expend her 
time, her money, and 
her sympathies. Sad she 
might sometimes be, 
but she was never idle 
or lonely, as, in truth, 
no woman ever is, ainless she wishes to 
be the one, and deserves, by her un- 
lovableness, to be the other. 

Miss Waldershare thus lingered on, 
year after year, in the place whither oo 
she had accidentally drifted, nntil it o- 





almost became to her a second home, 
She migiit uever have ¢ome home at all ; 
—that is, to England—had not business called her 


to the little town where she had happened to be 
born, but where, nevertheless, she had not a sin- 
gle living tie. And in ten years, even, her few 
acquaintances there had so entirely disappeared 
that there was not a house she cared to go to. 
She put up at the inn, and in spite of what some 
poet writes about the man who, going through 
life, ‘‘aye finds the warmest welcome at an inn,” 
this well-loved maiden lady was so accustomed to 
find every door open to her, and every face.a 
friendly face, that the inn appeared just a little 
solitary, even dull. ‘ 

Having transacted her business, she wandered 
abont, noticing how many new houses had sprung 
up on the skirts of the old place... But the place | 
itself remained unchanged. There were the same 
names over the shops in the High Street; the 
usual market went on just below the town hall, | 
from the windows of which Signor Bianchini | 
had taken his memorable tight-rope promenade, | 
watched by-herself and the little twins, Doreas | 
and Cyprian Hall, on the night of the fireworks; 
the fatal night—how long they must have re- 
membered it!--when, on coming home, they got 
the news of their mother’s death. 

‘*Poor little souls!’’ she thought, recalling that 
time. Familiar as she was with sorrow, the ex- 
pression of the children’s faces as she last saw 
them looking out of the parlor window that Sun- 
day afternoon, had never gone out of her mind. 

“But they cannot be very little now. They 
must be nearly grown up by this time. I wonder 
what has becorhe of them.” 

For though she had faithfully written, and re- 
ceived, at long intervals, several letters in return, 
—not from Cyprian,—‘“the had so little time,” his 
sister said,—but from Dorcas,—still, ten years is 
a long period to keep up any correspondence, 
especially a foreign one, and with such very small 
correspondents. Miss Waldershare was scarcely 
surprised when it gradually ceased. Two years, 
at least, had passed since she had had any tidings 
of the young Halls. 

She was a shy and sensitive person; curionsly 
so for a middle-aged woman of good position, 
whom nobody would have expected to have any 
doubt of herself at all. But she had, through 
circumstances rather than natural temperament, 
created the feeling. She never liked to intrude 
herself upon anybody, especially the young, and 
was only too ready to accept the fact that people 
had forgotten her. Therefore, even when: she 
passed the end of the Terrace where the twins 
used to live, she hesitated, and was some min- 





Moffat’’—who had begun by keeping a school— 
staring her in the face. She lingered, looked 
round, might even have gone back again, but that 
a lady and gentleman crossed the road to her. 
He, stout, fair, handsome; the girl hanging on his 
arm (people usually walked arm in arm in those 
days) small, dark, and decidedly plain. Miss 
Waldershare might have recognized them had 





y 
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who might bea Calcutta merchant. But Cyprian 
does not want to be a merchant, and does not care 
to go to Calcutta.”’ 

‘No, indeed,” cried Cyprian, meeting them on 
the staircase and overhearing. ‘Papa has mar- 
ried again, and there is a horrid lot of children. 
I had much rather stop at home with Dor, ,She 
makes me work; that is, if anybody could do it. 





HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 


she not forgotten the lapse of time. But they 
knew her at once, and called her by her name. 

‘*We had no idea you were in England. When 
did you come? Why did you not let us know?” 
said the young man, impulsively; and in spite of 
the fact that he was a young man, she recalled 
at once the pretty boy-face of Cyprian Hall. He 
was dressed in the fine style of the time, and 
looked much older than he really was, In fact, 
his mature dress and portly appearance suggested 
the quiet English gentleman rather than a stu- 
dent. His “‘little mother’’ that used to be, looked 
like it still, being graver in appearance than her 
twin, who had a weak but cheerful face. 

“Then you have not quite forgotten me?’ said 
the lady, pleased, as most middle-aged ladies are, 
at the involuntary flattery of being recognized 
after so long a lapse of time. 

“Oh, Dor knew you.at once. Dor never for- 
gets anybody.”’ 

And though Dor scarcely said a word, leaving 
all the talk to her brother, who seemed to have 
a great gift that way, the pleasure in her eyes, 
and the warm grasp of her hand, proved to Miss 


body.” 


any friend of onrs. 
Moffat now. The other two are dead, poor old 


tame cat. There he is.”’ 


dow. . 


of it alone.” 


best of it, and they entered the house together. 


that her b 
ulation examination. ; 





utes in making up her mind to knock at Miss 
Moffat’s door. 


| never was at college himself, and does not see 
There it was, the brass plate with “The Misses why a young man should go at all, especially one 


Waldershare the truth of that character. Dorcas| sure if I pass, it is his coaching I shall have to 
Hall looked like a person ‘“‘who never forgot any- | thank for it.’’ 


“You will come in, of course. It is just tea-| will pass,”’ said Dorcas. 
time, and Miss Moffat will be glad to see you, or 
There is only one Miss | mean to be such a good boy—some day.” “ ve 
That day, however, had been evidently long of | to him, because everybody is always admiring 
dears! So Dor and I have almost the house to} coming. Not that he was in the least a “naughty” 
ourselves, except for Mr. Moffat, 2 nephew of | boy; on the contrary, Miss Waldershare liked him ' : 
theirs; but he is a great scholar, and as quiet as a | extremely, and could quite understand how.eyery | WY 80 easily led, and so good and affectionate. 
body liked him too. He had that invincible at- | To part from him will be dreadful, but then, if I 
tractiveness, born of a pleasant inward congiction know he is all right, and if I can sometimes go 
that he did attract, which makes some pepple so and see him—Oxford men like to have their sis- 
charming. They throw themselves on you with | ters visiting them, Mr. Moffat says. But then it 
the simplicity of a child, to whom no one has | must be pretty sisters, yon know, Not like me. 
ever said a hard word; they are quite sure of 
your regard, so sure that you have not the heart | Moffat who said that? Becanse she herself 
more, and then Dor will have to make the best | to refuse it. Before she had been an hour.in the | thought the little dark bright face and dainty 
room with him, Miss Waldershare felt a weak | figure made up a sister quite well-looking enough 
consciousness that, were he to ask her, she would | for any college ‘‘man.”” 


And Cyprian nodded to a half-bald head which 
had evidently been watching them from the win- 


“Very quiet, but a good fellow for all that,” 
continned the youth, with a slightly patronizing 
air. . ‘He and I shall be off to Oxford in two days 


Dor smiled, as if quite accustomed to make the 


When she took Miss Waldershare up-stairs to 
arrange her dress a little,—for the old maid was 
just a shade “‘particular’”’ as to her appearance,— 
Dorcas explainedy with a look of proud pleasure, 
T was. just going up for his matrie- 


But 'm an idle fellow. I shall never do much, 
anyhow, shall I, Dor?” said he, with that charm- 
ing frankness and engaging contrition which with 
some people seems equivalent to doing what they 
onght to do. They feel as if confessing a fault 
were almost as good as amending it. 

‘You will do more by-and-by,”’ said the sister, 
with a sad expression flitting through her smile. 
‘He has had a great deal to contend against, Miss 
Waldershare. Papa could not afford to send him 
to a public school, so he has had to get educated 
here; and when at last he went toa clergyman 
to study,—he—he came back again.” 

‘Was sent back.”’ laughed the young fellow, 
with charming candor, which, however, sent the 
hot blood into Iris sister’s face. ‘‘But Iam sure 
if I told the whole story to Miss Waldershare, 
she would agree with me that it was a con- 
founded’’ 
“Tea is waiting,’ sa‘d Dorcas, hastily, and 
then introduced the bald-headed man—not such 
a very old man, either—as ‘Mr. Moffat, from 
Oxford, who had been so very. kind to Cyprian.”’ 
‘Kindness itself,’ added Cyprian. “I am 





» 
“You must pass,’”’ said Mr. Moffat; and, ‘He 


“Oh, don’t lecture. I hate lecturing. But I 


do almost anything for young Cyprian Hall. 
And his “‘little mother’? 


would make up to her for the loss of himself— 
which, perhaps, was not untrue. ‘‘He needs a 
‘little mother’ more than most boys, and besides 
mamma told me to take care of him.’’ 

“Mamma said this, m “ma wished that,” 
seemed. even after all these years, to be the in- 
visible law of right to the orphans, evidently as 
completely orphans as if they had been left with- 
out either father or 
mother. And Dorcas, 
with her delicate and 
somewhat careworn 
face, much older-look- 
ing than that of her 
twin, seemed to have 
taken upon herself all 
the duties and anxieties 
of a mother, 

Altogether, Miss Wal- 
dershare quitted the 
little household, where 
Miss Moffat, its nomi- 
nal head, had never 
once appeared (she was 
| an invalid, and Miss 
i Hall managed  every- 

| thing), with a some- 
+* what heavy heart. The 
j lightest bit, however,— 
| she being of a rather 
} “sentimental” turn,— 
| was in the fancy she 
| took for Mr. Moffat's 
| honest and intelligent 
countenanee, and the 
i pleasure she had in 
watching how he 
an Reemed ie “Gs pvery 
thing he could think of 
for quiet, plain, gentle Doreas Hall. 

She saw a great deal both of him and the twins 
during the next two days, and after Cyprian had 
started for Oxford, in the highest spirits, and 
without a donbt concerning his ‘“‘exam.”” she and 
the sister had much talk together. But Doreas 
was not very confidential —not even on the sub- 
ject of Cyprian. In all she said there seemed to 
be some sad arriére pensée, a sense of past disap- 
pointment and future doubt, almost amounting to 
fear; which, putting together fragments which 
she rather betrayed than told, gave a still deeper 
uneasiness to the more experienced woman. 
Cyprian “did not care much fer reading, 
found study difficult; his sister had taught her- 
self Latin, a bit of Greek, and even something of 
mathematics, in order to teach him. He had 
never had any systematic education of any kind; 
true, that was not his fault, but Miss Walder- 
share knew well that real students, true workers, 
who mean to make their way in the world, 
whether boy or girl, will, when they get into 
their teens, begin to educate themselves. And 
self-education is perhaps the soundest of all. 
Cyprian was twenty, and had not begun ear- 
nestly to study yet. If he passed even the pre- 
liminary matriculation examination for Oxford, 
it would be, Dorcas was forced to own, chiefly 
owing to the excellent and gratuitons ‘‘coaching”’ 
for the last eight weeks of Mr. Moffat. 

“But, O Miss Waldershare, you see how much 
my poor boy has had to fight against!’’ pleaded 
the sister in fond deprecation. ‘Even his good 
looks and his winning ways have been dangerous 


” 


him and inviting him out. Yet he is as steady as 
a rock; never gets into any ill ways, and he is al- 


Miss Waldershare asked gravely if it were Mr. 


“Well, then,” said Dorcas langhing, “‘I really 
will go up next Commemoration. It will be so 


Yes, I am still his ‘little mother,’ ”’ Dorcas an- grand to take a. walk on Show Sunday with Cyp- 
swered, smiling to some question which Miss rian in his cap and gown. How handsome he 
Waldershare said on bidding good-by—not a fare-| will look! How proud mamma would have been! 
well at all, for she had been already persuaded] Mamma always said Cyprian must go to Oxford.” 
by Cyprian to remain in the town a few days 
“Papa was a long time in consenting. He| longer. ‘Just to comfort poor Dor after I am | in the dim evening light, waiting for the letter— 


So talked they, the elder and younger woman 














gone,” said he, with a pleasing conviction that there were no telegraphs then—which was to 
his sister would want comfort, and that nobody bring the important news, 


TgUve [PPeaplep | orumud9s’ 
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THE YOUTH’S 





_COMPANION. 





JULY 8, 1880. 





At last it came,—two letters came, the second 
being from Mr. Moffat. Dorcas laid it aside and 
opened Cyprian’s. 

Only two lines—Miss Waldershare could see; 
she saw also that Dorcas’s poor little hands fell 
helplessly on her lap,—she had instinctively sat 
down,—and then were clasped together in a mate 
acceptance of the inevitable. 

‘I always expected this. He could not help it. 
He says he did his best. My poor boy!” 

“Poor girl!’’ Miss Waldershare felt inclined to 
say, but she said nothing; only kissed her silent- 
ly. Then Dorcas leaned her head on her friend’s 
shoulder and wept bitterly. 

‘Tears won't do,”’ she said at last, drying 
them. “He will be here to-night, no doubt, or 
to-morrow morning, for he will have to go out to 
India at once. Papa said he must. He had lost 
only too mach time already, and we are wholly 
dependent upon papa. O my poor boy! What 
shall we do! What shall we do!” 

She wrung her hands, oblivious of everything, 
even of the second letter, which Miss Walder- 
share proposed to open and read. 

“Dear Miss Hauu,—‘Plucked’ is a hard word, 
but Cyprian mast not let his courage go now; many 
a man has succeeded in the world after it. Perhaps 
after all he is scarcely fit for University life, and this 
may be for the best in the end. Try to believe so, 
though I know itis hard. We shall be with you al- 
most as soon as this letter. Yours sincerely, 

“JaMES MoFFAT.” 

“How kind he is!” said Miss Waldershare. 

And so he was, as kind as Miss Waldershare 
herself; for the two took counsel together over 
the helpless brother and sister many a time dur- 
ing the melancholy days which ensued, when it 
was necessary to arrange everything for Cyprian’s 
departure and for the parting of the twins, liter- 
ally for the first time in their lives, except that 
brief attempt at tutoring, of which everybody 
had said as little as possible. So great was the 
despair of both, at first, that Miss Waldershare 
suggested Dorcas’s going out with him. 

The girl shook her head. ‘No; it would be 
too expensive. It would vex papa. He only sent 
out passage money for one. Besides,”” with a sad 
casting down of the eyes, “papa does not want 
me. He never did want us, you know.” 

It was a terrible time. Most people nowadays 
know it, have witnessed or gone through it, when 
some young member of the family has to be sent 
away abroad,—an agony sharp as death, even an- 
der the best of circumstances; coming nearer and 
nearer each day to the fatal day—almost, as Cyp- 
rian declared, ‘‘like a man who is going to be 
hanged.” 

He felt it very much at first—poor boy! grew 

nite thin and white, and could never look at 

withoilv the texre-coming Tite his eyes 
But by-and-by the excitement of preparation com- 
forted him a little. He became such an impor- 
tant person in his little circle, and even in the 
town, where seldom such a thing was heard of 
as @ young man “going out to India.”’ 

Even his outfit created a secondary interest, 
aud his trunks, which the shopkeeper exhibited 
at the door, marked in white letters, “Cyprian 
Hall, Esq., Calcutta.’’ Yes, there was a pleasant 
and consolatory side even to this cruel parting. 

“But it shall not be for long—that I am deter- 
mined on,”’ said Cyprian, with great energy; “‘as 
soon as ever I am settled I will send out for Dor, 
and we will live together, bachelor brother and 
maiden sister, and be as happy as the day is long; 
won't we, ‘little mother’?”’ 

She half-smiled, half-sobbed, at the word. 
“Cyprian always sees the bright side of every- 
thing, and he is right. Don’t you think so, Miss 
Waldershare?”’ 

“*Yes,”” answered she, but thought also how lit- 
tle he thought who it was that had invariably 
made life turn its sunny side to him, if possible, 
even though somebody else had to walk in the 
shade. 

So much so that even the last day was not such 
a very dreary day at the Terrace,—where Miss 
Waldershare paid her final call at least forty-eight 
hours before Cyprian’s departure. With her con- 
stitutional shyness, she thought it best not to 
stay till the very end,—not being a relative or ex- 
actly a “‘friend of the family,” —and, judging by 
herself, she considered that after the two were 
really gone (Mr. Moffat was to see the poor fellow 
off from Liverpool and then come back, en route 
for Oxford, with the latest news), it would be 
easier for Dorcas to be left quite alone. 

Therefore she bade the twins a cheerful good- 
by, reminded them both how young they were, 
and how the world was all before them and their 
lot in their own hands to do what they liked with 
it, almost; for at twenty with health, strength, 
work to do, and the capacity and will to do it, 
what young man or young woman need feel hope- 
less or forlorn? She “‘preached’’ a little, yet 
feeling all the while how vain “preaching” is, and 
how each young soul must buy its own experi- 
ence in its own way. 

And then she kissed and blessed them both— 
poor young things!—now going through the sharp 
pang of a first parting, and feeling their anguish 
with all the passionate intensity of youth, to 
whom every sorrow appears at the time like a 
sorrow eternal. 

She understood this and them,—the solitary 
woman to whom life was no longer a vista of the 
future, but a dream of the past. And then she 
went away, walking rather slowly and sadly, and 
trying hard to believe all the hopefal things she 









had been saying a few minutes before to both 
Cyprian and Doreas, when she was overtaken by 
a quick footstep—Mr. Moffat's. 

“Allow me to walk home with you. Oh,’’ see- 
ing that she hesitated, “that is no matter; they 
don’t want me.” 

A fact which Miss Waldershare could not deny ; 
which indeed she had noticed and been almost 
sorry for; feeling that the twins did not half ap- 
preciate the kindness of a friend so much older 
than themselves and so long familiar that they 
both took his devotion for granted. 

He walked on beside her, talked a good deal 
about them both, or rather about Cyprian. 

“Do you think there is the making of a man in 
that boy?” said Miss Waldershare at last, when 
they stood face to face at the inn-door. 

“I hope there is—I think there is—if only he 
falls in good hands. There are some people, you 
know, who make themselves and their career; 
others are made, by circumstances or influences. 
It remains to be seen under which category we 
may place Cyprian Hall.” 

*‘And Dorcas?’’ said Miss Waldershare, looking 
fixedly into the eyes of the good, honest man; a 
curious, penetrating, half-sad, but exceedingly 
tender look, not unbefitting a kind old woman 
who had once been young. 

Mr. Moffat’s sallow face blushed all over, but 
he unhesitatingly returned the gaze. 

“‘Doreas cares more for that boy’s little finger 
than for any one alive; I know that; still, I shall 
take care of her. I am a poor man, a very poor 
man, but, I shall manage somehow to take care 
of her.”’ 

“TI believe that,”’ was the cordial answer. ‘‘God 
bless you! Good-by.”’ 

Six months after this, business again called 
Miss Waldershare to her native town, and of 
course she went at once to the Terrace to see Dor- 
cas Hall. 

Only to look at her, having already heard by 
letter all the news of Cyprian, exceedingly good 
news, so that she was hardly surprised at the gen- 
tle content of his sister's face, and the more than 
usually hopeful tone in which Dorcas spoke of 
him and of everything. 

“Papa” —that long invisible and seldom-named 
father—had been quite glad to see his eldest son. 
He was growing elderly with a lot of young chil- 
dren. Cyprian might become of the greatest use 
tohim. Cyprian had taken kindly to business; 
found it rather ‘“amusing’’ than otherwise, and 
liked the gay Calcutta life, where, no donbt, he 
was a great favorite, as he had always been every- 
where. He was poor certainly, for his father 


}only allowed him a clerk’s salary,—probably all 
(he degerved at, first. ~-but‘he hoped to “make 


re 


do,” and to earn more by-and-by. 

“And what does he pian about bringing you 
out to him? You must have a dull life here with 
Miss Moffat, and he knows it; what does he say?” 

‘‘Nothing,”’ answered the sister, casting down 
her eyes. Then suddenly in the old apologetic 
way, “I did not expect it; Cyprian used to leave 
me to do all the planning. He is content with 
the present; he never looks ahead in any way, I 
know that.” 

“But surely, as soon as he can, he will send for 
you or fetch you?’ 

Dorcas again cast down her eyes, and a vivid 
blush overspread her face. 

‘‘Perhaps—Mr. Moffat might not quite like me 
to go.” 

To be continued, 
+O 
For the Companion. 
UNDER BANDS. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

About ten o’clock, one moonlight night, two boys 
were walking along the chief residence street of 
a village. The words ‘“‘capering along’’ would 
perhaps better describe the manner in which they 
got over the walk. They were boxing, slapping, 
crowding, bumping, tagging each other, snatch- 
ing each other bareheaded, and tossing the hats 
into the middle of the street, into wayside trees, 
on to porches. 

At length, while passing Mr. Macon’s, Till 
shied Harley's hat over the fence, right in among 
the grape-vines, which ran in rows overa quarter 
of the block. 

“Now see what you’ve done!’’ Harley said, as 
they halted and looked over the fence to the spot 
where the hat had lighted. ‘You've got to go 
after it.”’ 

“Not if I know myself,” said Till. 

“You threw it over.” 

“Yes, I've done my half of the work; now, 
you hop overand do your half. You see,” Till 
went on, “I’m big and clumsyand noisy. You're 
spry as a grasshopper, and just the size to dodge 
behind a grape-leaf, in case of alarm.” 

“You threw it over, and you ought to go forit,” 
said Harley. 

“But then,” he said, with a sudden return to 
good humor, “I’m not going to have any fuss 
about it.”’ 

With this, he climbed lightly over, and then 
went tripping on towards the hat. 

Suddenly, on the side porch of the house, there 
was 2 deep growl, a fierce plunge, a tearing run 
towards the vineyard, and a heavy bull-dog bark. 
Harley’s heart almost stopped beating; his feet 
turned to lead; his eyes were strained towards 
that bounding figure, which scemed lionlike in 
size and flerceness, i 











The paralysis of fear was but for an instant, 
Harley wheeledyand ran for his life. He tam- 
bled over the fence, and ran after Till. sat 

This vouth, at the first demonstratigg from the 
watch-dog, had gone flying down fhe'’street. The 
dog reached the fence soon after Harley had 
rolled over it, Putting his fore-paws on the rail- 
ing, he raised his great head above the pickets, 
looking, baying, growling. He had seemed 
charged with such fierce momentum that one 
might have wondered that he could arrest him- 
self; that he did not go through the fence like a 
fired cannon-ball. But he understood that his 
duty was done when he had cleared the premises. 
Having made sure of this by his overlook, he re- 
tired to the porch, apparently as spent as an ex- 
ploded bomb-shell. 

Harley, who was a light, spry body, soon over- 
took the heavier Till. 

‘Wasn't that a bouncer?” he panted. ‘“What’ll 
I do,”’ he continued, wiping his forehead, ‘with- 
out my hat?” 

“Take cold,” said the witty Till. “Here, I'll 
lend you my handkerchief,” he continued, “to 
tie on your head.”’ 

“Oh, I’ve got a handkerchief,’’ said Harley. 

“You needn’t worry about your hat; you can 
go around there in the morning and get it,’’ 
counselled Till. 

“But what shall I wear around there to get it?” 
said Harley. 

“Why, you can wear your old hat.” 

“But ma’s gone and given that away to Pat 
Mason.” Then Harley added, “It’s your duty 
to go back and get my hat.” 

“Don’t you bother yourself about making out 
my duty,” Till said. ‘Come along. Leave your 
hat alone, and go around for it in the morning, 
when the dog will be chained up.” 

“But what shall I wear?’ said Harley, walk- 
ing on. 

‘Borrow your sister’s sailor-hat or your fa- 
ther’s stove-pipe,”’ said the fertile-minded Till. 

“I couldn't,”’ Harley declared. “I wouldn’t 
dare let my folks know it, for I'd have six dozen 
questions asked, and they’d find out all about it.” 

“And what if they should find out all about it? 
You weren’t stealing or murdering. You weren’t 
doing anything wrong.” 

“Yes, I was,”’ Harley said, reluctantly. 

“What?” Till challenged. 

“Oh, something,” said non-committal Harley. 

‘But what?’ persisted Till. 

“Oh, nothing much.” 

To all Harley’s evasions, Till kept saying, 
"What, what, what?’ 

At length, Harley, over-pressed, acknowledged 
that -he-had standing. and atrict +. Core not to crony 
with Till, especially at night. 

“Indeed!” said Till. “Se now you see what 
happens to a boy who doesn’t mind his papa.” 

“You won’t lay it up against me, will you?” 
said Harley, with apologetic anxiety. 

“Of course not. I’m not the man to visit the 
sins of your parent on you, just as I do not want 
you to hold me responsible for father’s bad taste 
in forbidding me to associate with you.” 

‘Did he?’ burst out Harley, feeling warm 
suddenly. 

‘Queer, isn’t it,’’ said Till, ‘‘that each of us is 
too good to associate with the other? But hurry 
along! My father will be out looking for me 
if he should miss me out of my room.” 

“I don’t see how I can get in without my hat,” 
Harley said, as they reached the gate, “for 
they’ve locked up here; every light’s out.” 

**T’ll tell you,”’ said Till. “I’m good-natured and 
merciful. I'll lend you my hat till you get up- 
stairs into your room, and then you can toss it 
out of the window to me. My hat is exactly like 
yours, you know.” 

“All right,” said Harley, much reiieved, and 
beginning to work away at the handkerchief-knot 
under his chin. 

“You look like a funny little old woman,” Till 
commented. 

Donning the hat, Harley went forward to the 
front door, and rang the bell. This he always 
had to do if he was out beyond hours. His stern 
father never left any way open by which the boy 
could creep in and creep up to bed without dis- 
turbing the house. Every second that he was 
beyond time was accurately known. 

The light which appeared at Harley’s sum- 
mons Till soon after saw in the front room up 
stairs. This he knew to be Harley’s chamber. 

‘He'll soon toss down my hat,’’ Till thought. 
He listened and looked, expecting every moment 
to hear and to see the window opened, and to 
witness his hat flying out to him. What he 
heard was not a sound; what he saw was a clos- 
ing of the inside blinds; what he did not see (the 
next moment) was the light. 

“He’s put ont the light, so that he won’t be 
seen tossing out the hat,”’ Till decided. 

But minute after minute passed, and dead 
silence reigned about all the premises. 

“I believe in my soul and body he has gone to 
bed!’’ Till thought. 

His eyes still haunted the window; his ear was 
kept listening. There was movement, no 
sound. He got hold of rome ae nd threw 
them by ones against Harley’s window... But the 
window did not respond. : 

“I suppose he’s fast asleep by this time. He’s 
hoaxed me; he’s made a fool of me. I'll pay him 
for this!” 








At this point Till tied his handkerchief under 
his chin in a very hard knot, and went striding 
home, swinging his arms, 

The next morning early, he put on his winter 
cap and went over to Harley’s. 

“TI want my hat, Harley,”’ he said, when he had 
whistled this youth ont into the alley. ‘This fur 
cap is hot as fire, and it’s the only thing I could 
find in the house except an old stove-pipe hat of 
my father’s.” 

“That’s better than I can do,” said Harley. “I 
can’t find any head-gear but the baby’s lace hat 
and a Japanese parasol.”” 

“T'll lend you this fur cap,’’ said generous Till. 

“I can’t wear a thing that’s hot as fire,” Har- 
ley suggested. 

“Oh, it won’t be that hot for yon! I'm fat; 
you’re lean. At any rate I want my hat, for I’ve 
got to get a beefsteak for breakfast.”’ 

‘‘And I want mine,”’ Harley said. 

“Go around to Macon’s and get it. Look here, 
Harley! stop this fooling, and give me my hat. 
If you don’t, I'll fall against you, and knock you 
down; then there'll be a row, and your father'!! 
find out that you’ve been larking with me.” 

“To keep that disgraceful fact from the public, 
I'll surrender the hat.”” 

This Harley did. Then he rammaged the gar- 
ret for a hat, and found an ancient ku-klux cap. 
With this on, he proceeded to Mr. Macon’s and 
looked over the fence. There was the hat; he 
could see it plainly. It was caught on one of the 
posts that held the wires. A broad leaf beneath 
it made 2 green face, while two bunches of grapes 
under this constituted waving whiskers, parted 
in the middle. He had meant to go to the front 
door, and ask permission to get his lost property. 

But perceiving the hat so accessible, and re- 
mem bering the early hour, and arguing that the 
dog was by this time chained, he decided to leap 
the fence, trip the intervening space, and quietly 
recover the hat. Should he be seen, the trespass 
could be satisfactorily explained, and would cer- 
tainly be pardoned. 

The plan worked; the fence was leaped; the 
intervening space was tripped; the hat was re- 
covered and worn home. When he had hung it 
on the hall-rack, and had relegated the fur cap 
to the attic, Harley felt a deep relief. 

In the course of the morning he met Till. 

*Do you know,” said this facetious lad, ‘‘that 
you barely escaped robbing Mr. Mack’s grape- 
patch, last night?’ 

Harley asked him to explain. 

‘Why, you know that Mack’s grape-rows run 
alongside of Macon’s, where your hat lodged. 
Last night Mack’s last grape was stolen.”’ 

“Why. they'll think I stole them!”’ said Har- 
ley; “that is, if anybody at Macon’s happened to 
see me go over there and get my hat.” 

“They will be apt to think so,”’ Till admitted. 

“I wonder if I was seen,” said Harley, anx- 
iously. 

**Maybe not, as it was so early,”’ said Till. 

But from that moment an aching dread settled 
at the core of Harley’s heart. But the dread soon 
terminated in a horrid reality. He found him- 
self charged with having robbed Mr. Mack’s vine- 
yard. Three persons had seen him go into the 
Macon vineyard and recover the hat, which had 
already been marked. 

“Send for Till Harper,’’ said Harley. ‘He will 
tell you how my hat, happened to be over there, 
and he’ll tell you exactly the same story that I 
have told you.” 

Till came when summoned, his face like an in- 
terrogation-point. When asked to tell what he 
knew about the hat in Mr. Macon’s vineyard, he 
said, with a surprised manner, that he didn’t 
know anything about it. That was the first he 
had heard of any hat being over there. 

For a moment, Harley stared at the other in 
blank amazement. Then he poured out a tor- 
rent of indignant words. 

*“*Tis untrue!’’ he cried. ‘‘You’ve gone back 
on me; you've deserted me because you're afraid 
that you might possibly be brought into suspicion. 
And you’re the only witness I could bring to help 
me.” 

“A queer witness I'd be! You'd have to prove 
that I walk in my sleep, for the folks at home 
konw that I went up to bed before the time at 
which you say I shied your hat over.” 

**You are speaking falsely!’ said Harley, with 
indignant scorn. ‘You think, that you’ve got out 
of this affair, but you’re mistaken. If we’d hung 
together, and stood by the truth throngh thick 
and thin, we’d have come out, somehow; some 
time or other, the truth would have come to light. 
And the truth will yet; you hear me! Something 
or other will turn up to show that you have lied 
and sneaked. I will tell you all again,” he said 
to his father, Mr. Macon and others present, ‘‘ex- 
actly how things happened; will tell a story that 
Pll swear to, and that I'll stand by if I have to 
die in jail. We'd been fooling along—wrestling 
and jumping and such things—when we swapped 
hats; tried each other’s hats to see how they'd 
fit” —— 

Harley abruptly stopped talking, and stood like 
one in a trance, his eyes staring at a memory 
which had suddenly appeared to him. Then he 
spoke, so eagerly that his words almost overran 
each other,— 

‘And we didn’t change back our hats; I had 
forgotten that, It was his own hat which he 
canglit from my head, and shied over the fence, 
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and here it is with his name under the band; and 
he has my hat there in his hand. Just look under 
the band, and you'll see my name. I told you,” 
he continued, speaking to Till, ‘‘that something 
would turn up; I didn’t think, then, that it woald 
be such a little thing as a hat-band.”’ 
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PAT’S FIRST GERMAN LESSON. 

King Frederick William of Prussia, the father of 
Frederick the Great, had a craze for recruiting his 
-body-gnard with the tallest men that could be found, 
and had agents at work in every country, who often 
gave very high prices for the giants whom they found. 

One seven-foot man who was sent to the King 
from England by the Prussian amb: dor there, 
received a bounty of nearly seven thousand dollars, 
which was a good deal more than the ambassador’s 
own salary; and the bargain proved a bad one, after 
all, for this expensive giant was so weak in the knees 
that he had to be discharged as useless a year later. 

A very strange sight it was, this brigade of giants; 
for, although their uniforms were all alike, their 
faces were as different as could well be. In one place 
you would seea dark, hook-nosed, wild-looking Arab, 
beside a red-whiskered Irishman, and in another a 
ruddy Dane, with fair hair and clear blue eyes, 
shoulder to shoulder with a woolly-headed negro, 
black as any coal. Indeed, some of the battalions 
were checked black and white like a chess-board, 
Moor and Persian alternating with German and 
Swede. But, queer as they looked, the King was 
never tired of parading and admiring them, till he 
knew the face of every soldier in the guard as well 
as if it had been his own. 

Now it happened that one morning a Prussian re-" 
cruiting-sergeant, who was hanging around London 
in search of tall recruits for Frederick William’s 
Life-Guard, had his attention attracted by a great 
crowd in one of the principal streets. And when he 
came up to it, he was very glad he had come; for in 
the middle of it was just the thing he had been look- 
ing for—the tallest man he had ever seen in his life. 

The crowd might well stare, for this man stood 
nearly a head and shoulders above them all, and rag- 
ged as he was, looked a very handsome fellow. His 
head was covered with a tangle of thick yellow hair, 
and his broad shoulders and huge limbs showed that 
his strength equalled his size; while, by his mellow 
Tipperary accent, and the merry twinkle in the cor- 
ner of his eye, anybody would have known him at 
once for an Irishman. 

Just at this time, however, poor Pat had little 
enough cause for merriment, He had come over ex- 
pecting to find work, and (as his tattered clothes bore 
witness) had found none; and he was already down 
to his last shilling, without any idea how to earn 
another. 

But help was nearer to him than he imagined. In 
a moment the recruiting-sergeant had elbowed his 
way through the crowd, and laid his hand familiarly 
upon the young giant’s ragged sleeve. 

“Come with me, my brave lad,” said he, in quite a 
friendly tone. “I’m a soldier myself, and I can't see 
a comrade in distress without helping him.”’ 

“But Oi’m not a souldier,” rejoined the Irishman, 
with a wondering look. 

“Aren't you?” cried the sergeant, pretending to be 
quite surprised. “Well, I’m sure anybody that looked 
at you would take you for a soldier; and if you’re 
bot one, you ought to be. But we can talk about 
that by-and-by; come and have some breakfast to be- 
gin with.”’ 

Pat did not wait to be asked twice, and soon showed 
*that he had an appetite in proportion to his inches. 

When brsakfast was over, the sergeant at once pro- 

ceeded to business. 

“I'll you what, my fine fellow,” said he, “if you’re 
thinking of turning soldier, you’ll hardly find a bet- 
ter service than ours. Our King gives high bounties 
to his Lifeguardsmen, and I’m sure he wouldn't think 
two thousand dollars a bit too much for a strapping 
fellow like you. What do you say? will you come 
with me and get plenty of money, or will you stay 
here and starve?”’ 

“Faix, that choice is aisily made,” answered the 
young Irishman, laughing. “Av ye mane what ye 
say, Pat O’Flannigan’s the boy for yez!” 

“All right,” said the sergeant; “but, by-the-by, can 
you speak German, my lad? for if you can’t, the 
King won’t give you so much.” 

Poor Paddy’s face clouded over as suddenly as it 
hal brightened. 

“German is it? Och, sorra a worrd of German can 
J spake, av ye wor to hang me for it!” 

“Well, no matter,” rejoined the sergeant, encourag- 
ingly; “three sentences will be quite enough, and you 
can soon learn them. Whenever the King sees a new 
face in the ranks, his first question is always, ‘How 
oki are you?’ To that you'll answer, ‘Twenty-seven 
years.’ Then he’ll ask how long you've been in the 
rervice, and you'll tell him, ‘Three weeks,’ Lastly, 
he’ll inquire whether you're provided with clothes 
and rations, and you'll say, ‘Both.’ ” 

“Shure, thin, I think my mimory will hould that 
much larnin’,”’ said Pat, with a grin. “I’m yer man, 
Misther Sargint.”’ 

On the way to Berlin—which was a pretty long 
journey in those days—Pat had plenty of time to 
learn his “three German sentences,” which he soon 
articulated correctly enough. Unfortunately, he 
never thought of learning the questions to which 
these were the answers; so when he got to his jour- 
ney’s end, all the German he knew was “Twenty- 
seven years,” “Three weeks,” “Both.” 

Our hero speedily mastered his drill, and about 
three weeks after his arrival, appeared on parade for 
the first time. As the sergeant had foretold, the 
king, seeing a new face, halted and beckoned O’Flan- 
nigan to him. Paddy stepped forward and presented 
arms; but unluckily for him, Frederick William hap- 
pened to take the second question first. 

“I haven’t seen you before,” said he; “how long 
have you been in the service?” 

“Twenty-seven years,” answered Pat promptly, 
taking it for granted that the King was asking his 





age. 
“Twenty-seven years!” echoed Frederick William, 


if you'd been here a week. Besides,” he added, look- 
ing at him again, “you're far too young for that, 
What’s your age?” 
“Three weeks,” said O’Flannigan. 
The King turned purple with rage, thinking the 
man was making fun of him. 
“Am I or you a fool?” roared he at the top of his 
voice. 
“Both,” replied Pat, without the slightest hesita- 
tion. 
For a moment the King really looked as if he were 
going to burst, and all the other soldiers trembled in 
their boots. 
“Seize this fellow!” he howled, shaking his fist fu- 
riously. “Off with him to the guard-house! I'll 
teach him to talk that way to me!” 
Away went poor Paddy under arrest, very much to 
his own amazement. But an officer of the Guard, 
who was a great favorite with the King, guessed at 
once how the case really stood. Getting leave to 
speak to the prisoner, he soon drew the whole story 
from him, and hurried off instantly to tell it to the 
King. 
Frederick William laughed at it for a long time. 
and at once gave orders to set Paddy at liberty. But 
from that time forth, whenever Pat told the story to 
his friends, he never failed to add,— 
“So ye see, me boys, that honesty’s the best policy, 
and that if ye pretind to know a thing whin ye don't, 
it’s a moighty big scrape ye’ll be afther gittin’ into!” 
+o 
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A PARROT’S ADVENTURE AT SEA. 
By David Ker. 

A strange place is St. Vincent, the chief of the Cape 
Verd Islands, which lie westward from Africa in the 
South Atlantic. Seen as you approach it from the 
sea, it has the appearance of a huge black cinder; in 
fact, it looks just like what it is, a burning mountain 





that has fairly burned itself out, and left nothing but 
charred rocks and black ashes. 

One of these rocks is a curious sight in itself, being 
nothing less than a perfect “half-length” likeness of 
George Washington, almost as good as Stuart him- 
self ever painted—hair, face, neck, shoulders, frilled 
shirt-front, and all. 

But, bare as it is, this dismal-looking spot has a 
famous fruit-market of its own; for St. Antonio, the 
sister-islet, nine miles off, is as fruitful as St. Vin- 
cent itself is barren. You can buy half a dozen splen- 
did oranges for a cent, and bananas are as plentiful 
as apples are with us. 

Beside these, the Isle of St. Vincent has a plentiful 
stock of goods of a very different kind, namely, par- 
rots. Of these, there are always more than enough, 
as you soon find out by the deafening jabber and 
screeching that issue from the boats which surround 
your st » the t she comes into the harbor. 
The gray parrots are the best talkers, but the green 
have the showiest plumage, and seem to be most in 
favor with the sailors. 

One fine summer evening, a number of these noisy 
visitors were brought on board of an English steamer 
homeward bound from South America, which had 
anchored off thetown. The sailors, as usual, crowded 
to pick out the best of them as presents for their 
wives, mothers, or sweethearts at home. One man, 
who had no money left, traded his jacket for a gray 
parrot, while another gave his clasp-knife for a green 
one; and both being fine big birds, and capital talk- 
ers to boot, Jack and Bill were very well satisfied 
with their bargain. 

Jack’s gray parrot could speak nothing but Portu- 
guese, so he called it “Portuguese Poll.” Bill, who 
could get nothing but French out of his green one, 
named it “French Froggy,” and tried very hard to 
teach it to whistle “A Frog He Would A-Wooing 
Go.” The next morning, as the st headed sea- 
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After this the two were kept apart; but their 
troubles did not end here, and the curious thing was, 
that whenever one of them got into any scrape, the 
other was sure to meet with some mishap in turn, be- 
fore very long. 

One evening French Froggy, after being caged up 
for the night, poked his head so far through the wires 
that he could not draw it back again; and there he 
stuck, choking and sputtering as if he were being 
murdered, till his master ran to his assistance. 

“It's Portuguese Poll’s turn now,” said one of the 
quartermasters; ‘‘let’s see what’ll happen to him!” 

Sure enough, early the next morning, Jack was 
seen coming down the forecastle hatchway with a 
very rueful face. ; 

“There'll be a funeral aboard to-day,” said he, 
dolefully; ‘my crow’s been breakfasting on white 
paint.” 

So he had, indeed. A sailor had left a pot of paint 
on the forecastle, and Portuguese Poll had helped 
himself pretty freely. But to the amazement of the 
whole crew, who expected it to drop dead forthwith, 
it seemed not a whit the worse, although it had ap- 
parently eaten enough to poison every parrot on 
board. 

Two days later, French Froggy’s turn came again. 
The captain’s big dog, which had probably never seen 
a parrot before, took the bird up in his mouth to play 
with it; but poor Froggy set up such a terrific scream 
at this liberty that Neptune, astounded at the noise, 
let it fall and ran off. Luckily the dog was so old 
that he had hardly a tooth left in his head, so Froggy 
escaped with the fright. . 

For some time after this, nothing happened to Port- 
uguese Poll, and the sailors began to hope that this 
chapter of accidents had ended at last. But they 
soon found themselves mistaken. 

The steamer was well tothe north of Africa, and 
running up the Portuguese coast towards Lisbon, 
when one evening the sky suddenly clouded over. 


The sun set red and angrily, in a bank of clouds, and 
the older seamen shook their gray heads, and prophe- 
sied “‘dirty weather.” 
They were right. An hour after nightfall, it was 
blowing a stiff breeze, and by midnight, the stiff 
breeze was fast rising into a gale. Before morning, 
every sail had been taken in, and the steamer, under 
bare poles, was doing all she could to “claw off’’ the 
land, on which the tremendous westerly gale seemed 
bent on driving her. 
Just then, while the vessel was rolling and pitch- 
ing till every timber groaned, the sea breaking over 
the deck like a waterfall, and every man clinging to 
whatever he could seize, Portuguese Poll, which had 
been stowed below out of harm’s way, contrived to 
get out of its cage, and came fluttering up a venti- 
lator in search of its master. The moment it ap- 
peared, it was caught up by the wind, and whisked 
high into the air. Every one gave up poor Poll as 
lost; but by good luck, the gale drove it into a “bight” 
of the foretop sail, which was lying furled along the 
yard; and there Poll stuck fast, clinging on with 
might and main. 
“Poor creetur’!’ said a sailor, compassionately. 
“It’s all up with him now. So longas he can hold 
on, the wind can’t reach him there; but by-and-by 
he’ll git dizzy and let go, and then he’s done for!” 
“Not if I know it!” cried Jack, vehemently. “That 
"ere bird’s sat on my shoulder and eaten out o’ my 
hand, and he sha’n’t founder for want o’ help while 
Jack Jevons is to the fore!’ 
He sprang forward as he spoke, and before any 
one could stop him, he had begun to mount the rig- 
ging. 
The whole crew stood still as they saw it; for in the 
teeth of such a gale, with every rope and spar slip- 
pery with spray, and the ship careening till her yards 
stood ali aslant at every plunge, such an attempt 





ward again, the two “crows” (as their new masters 
called them) were to be seen upon the forecastle, 
perched on the outside of their respective cages, and 
chattering away in grand style. 

But their good fellowship did not last long; for 
whether it was that they had quarrelled before com- 
ing on board, or that each was displeased at the 
other’s foreign language, they soon began to get an- 
gry, and to scream at each other most furiously. 

At length Portuguese Poll lost all patience, and 
fluttering down from his own cage, scrambled up 

*s (“boarding the enemy’s ship,” as Jack re- 
marked with a grin), and fell upon him with beak 
and claw ’ 

Gray feathers and green feathers flew about in 
every direction, and there would have been very lit- 
tle left of either, had not the sailors rashed in and 


d nothing less than certain death. 

The officer of the watch, whiose first impulse was to 
shout to the man to come down, stopped himself just 
in time, fearing to startle him, and stood watching 
in silence. 
‘Up went Jack—up, up, up—till he reached the 
fore-yard; and now came the hardest part of his work. 
In fine weather, it would have been mere child's 
play for a smart seaman like Jack Jevons to go out 
along any yard in the ship and back again; but with 
his hands numbed by the cutting wind, and the blind- 
ing spray dashing in his face like hail, and the very 
yard itself rocking under him like a swing, it was 
earnest work indeed. But the brave fellow never 
flinched. 
And now he was midway along the yard; and now 





separated them, getting their own fingers pretty 





staring. “Nonsense! I should have known your face 





smartly bitten in doing so. 
>. 


of it, while the crew, not daring to shout, watched 


he was close to the spot where the parrot was cling- 
ing; and now he had actually got within arm’s length 


th £ 


“Cheer up, Poll, half. te, and you're 
all right!’ cried Jack, as he approached, just as if the 
bird could understand him. 

It really seemed that it did, for the parrot lifted its 
head as he approached, and gave a feeble croak in 
reply to him. His hand was already outstretched to 
grasp it, when suddenly a mountain-wave broke over 
the port-quarter, hiding everything for a moment, 
while the steamer gave a plunge, as if she were going 
straight to the bottom. 

Acry of dismay burst from the sailors; but when 
the blinding rush of spray had passed by, Jack was 
still there, and the little gray head of Portuguese 
Poll could be seen peeping from the breast of his 
dripping jacket. Two minates later, both were safe 
on deck again, while the rejoicing cheers of the crew 
rose high above all the roar of the storm, 

“T’ll give you a pound for that bird, my man,” said 
one of the passengers, as the saloon circle gathered 
around the hero of the day a few hours later, when 
the storm was past. 

“Beg yer honor’s pardon, but I couldn’t sell him 
now,’’ answered Jack, touching his forelock. “Him 
and me’s been in danger together, and we aint a-goin’ 
to part company no more.” 

“You're right, my lad, and I beg your pardon for 
asking you; but you shall be no loser by it, anyhow. 
Come, gentlemen, who’ll subscribe to keep Polly in 
seed and water? There’s five shillings to begin with.” 
He threw the money into his hat as he spoke, and 
handed it round. Half-crowns, shillings, sixpences, 
clinked into it merrily, the ladies giving as freely as 
the gentlemen; and when the collection was finished, 
Poll’s master had enough money handed over to him 
to keep twenty parrots instead of one. 

But Jack Jevons was as good as his word, and never 
“parted company” with Portuguese Poll; and if you 
ever go to see him in his snug little cottage on the 
outskirts of Portsmouth, you will find Poll swinging 
above the door in a fine green cage, and screaming, 
“Hurrah for the old Flag!” with all its might and 
main. Such, at least, was the position of Portuguese 
Poll when we saw him last, and parrots’ lives and 
habits do not readily change. 

SECRET OF SNAKE-CHARMING. 
The snake-charmers of India generally make their 
exhibitions with reptiles made harmless by drawing 
their poison-fangs. If, however, sufficient money is 
forthcoming, a cobra with fangs will be brought out 
frem the basket. 

The snake-charmers will grasp the erect cobra with 
impunity, owing solely to the superior speed of their 
movements, for by a feint they provoke the reptile 
to strike, and before it can recover its attitude seize 
it below the jaws. 

In the same way the ich 
cures in est with v snakes @ compara- 
tive immunity, It was for a long time an article of 
faith with writers of popular works on natural his- 
tory, that this animal enjoyed a'complete immunity, 
but scientific experiment has corrected this fallacy. 
A mongoose and cobra, confined together, fought 
freely, and though the latter seemed to the eye to 
strike his antagonist repeatedly, the Z » on 
being examined after it had killed the snake, was 
found to be untouched. 

Another cobra was then brought on to the scene, 
and being made to close its fangs on the mongoose’s 
leg, the animal confessed its susceptibility to the 
poison by dying in about four minutes. 

It was, therefore, by its superior activity alone that 
in fair fight with the reptile it had escaped unhurt, 
and to the same cause the snake-charmer owes the 
immunity that attends his exhibition. 

But asin the case of the mongoose, the snake- 
charmer, when actually bitten, dies as rapidly as any 
other creature, and in spite of all the powers of his 
charms, roots and snake’s stone. The Hindoo spec- 
tator refuses to believe this, and enjoys, therefore, 
by his credulity, a pleasure denied to more intelli- 
gent audiences, for if we could only accept as truth 
the charmer’s statement that he has really been bitten 
and the red drops on the bitten spot were actually 
blood, exuding from the fatal puncture, and could 
then believe that the root he smelt, the stone he ap- 
plied to the wound, and the charms he muttered were 
veritably counteracting the magic of the cobra’s 
poison, the spectacle would be of surpassing interest, 
since it would be a miracle. 

For the cobra’s bite there is no remedy except in- 
stant amputation, and the snake-charmer himself 
knows this well. Asa means of general security he 
confides in his dextrous sleight-of-hand, bnt in case 
of accidents he carries a broad-bladed knife.— London 
Telegraph. 
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THE CAPITOL IN SUMMER. 

No boy or girl can go to Washington and gaze upon 
the great white temple of liberty on Capitol Hill 
without feeling the heart beat high with pride and 
patriotism. Critics may tell us that it will not bea 
perfect building while the central front recedes; that 
is, until that is built out beyond the fronts of the 
wings, and until the main dome is supported by lesser 
domes that are visible. But nobody cares for critics 
when gazing at the marble pile rising over the velvet 
turf and lifting its snowy dome like a cloud itself 
among the clouds. 

Wherever you go, in Washington or its neighbor- 
hood, turn about, and there is the dome looking over 
your shoulder. You see itas you approach the city, 
you see it when you are far down the river, you see it 
from Arlington Heights, from the Maryland hills, 
and out at the Soldiers’ Home, not only through the 
famous Vista, where it rises out of the surrounding 
branches all by itself, like a phantom of old Rome, 
but as you look over a charming landscape where the 
Potomac gleams like a silver thread out of the deep 
blue of the haze on the horizon, and the dim classic 
outlines of the other splendid public buildings, made 
almost dreamlike by distance, give you a doubt if 
you are on this Western continent. 

The Capitol stands almost in the centre of the plan 
of the city. The corner stone was laid in 1793 by 
Washington. The building was of freestone from 
Acquia Creck, painted white, and was originally 
much smaller and more symmetrical. It was burned 





him with set teeth and straining eyes. 


by the British in the war of 1812, and was only re- 
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built after a stormy debate in Congress, which 
was assembled somewhere else. But with the 
growth of the country it was found much too 
small; the extensions were ordered, their cor- 
ner-stone was laid with Daniel Webster as the 
orator of the day, and they were completed in 
1863. The structure has cost, in all, about 
thirteen million dollars. 

One would gather little idea of the size of this 


by being told that it is seven hundred and fifty feet long 
by three hundred and twenty-five broad; one might better 
comprehend it, perhaps, on learning that its ground-plan 


occupies three and a half acres. 


As you stand before it, you see that it consists of the 


old building in the centre, a beautifal thing in 


classic style, connected, on each side, by a corridor of 
fluted columns with the vast wings, which are built of 


white marble from Massachusetts, and are 
each a temple in itself. The one on the south 
side is the Senate wing; the other is used by 
the House of Representatives. The whole 
stands upon a “rustic basement’”’ of gran- 


ite,and beneath that is a sub-basement, hidden 
by the green turf of the terraces. 

Each of the wings has three porticos of 
fluted Corinthian columns, every column cut 
from a single piece of marble. A carriage- 
way runs under the eastern porticos, by which 
one enters the basement, the middle entrance 
opening into the Crypt; and on the fronts are 
the most superb staircases of white marble that 
can be imagined, supported by immense blocks 
or buttresses, and so bread and lofty that when 
one looks at either of them one only remembers 
the motto: Sic itur ad astra. And so it is in- 
deed. 

As you mount the central one of these flights, 
you observe on the pediment, that is, the pointed 
gable-like portion above the columns and entab- 
lature, a group carved in high relief representing 
the Genius of America replying to flattering Hope 
by pointing to Justice holding the Constitation; 
a corresponding group, by Crawford, occupies 
the same position on the front of the Senate 
Wing. 

On the flat top of the upper buttress of the 
main stairway are two groups of statuary, one 
representing Columbus holding a globe, with an 
Indian girl at his feet; and the other represent- 
ing Civilization, or the settlement of America, by 
means of a hunter with his dog saving a woman 
and her boy from the tomahawk of the Indian. 

The portico itself here is one hundred and sixty 
feet long, and carries twenty-four columns, each 
thirty feet high. In niches at either side of the 
great doors are colossal figuresof Peace and War, 
and over the doors is another bas-relief represent- 
ing Fame and Peace crowning Washington. 

As you panse aow and look back, you have the 
Capitol surrounded on every side by an ample 
space of greensward; directly in front of it 
stretches a paved space in which is Greenough’s 
huge semi-nude statue of Washington, and on 
either side of that and beyond it, picturesquely 
enclosed by low copings of colored stone, isa park 
exquisitely laid out with flowers and urns, foun- 
tains and lamps, and many trees, among them a 
beautiful hornbean of which Mr. Sumner was 
very fond. 

Over all this beanty towers the dome, rising” 
from base to crest a height of three hundred and 
seven feet. As it clears the top of the building, 
it rests first on an octagonal base; above that it is 
enclosed by columns twenty-seven feet high, sur- 
mounted by a balustrade; at the apex is the Jan- 
tern, fifty feet in height, surrounded by another 
row of pillars, and on the top of the lantern is 
Crawford’s colossal bronze statue of Freedom. 

This dome is entirely of iron, painted white, 
and weighs a little more than eight million 
pounds; it is supported by solid masonry, and by 
forty columns carrying arches which uphold the 
floor of the rotunda. 

It is not, by any means, the largest dome in 
the world; there are four larger, but we doubt if 
there any more beautiful, more buoyant and per- 
fect; as you would think if you sometimes saw it 
early in the morning with the mist streaming 
away from it as clouds are stripped from a moun- 
tain side; or at night when the light burns in the 
tholus at the summit, and shines over the town, 





announcing that Congress is in session, ppd al- 
post giving it a place among the stars, 


In summer, sometimes, when Congress sits in 
the night, «and the radiance gleams from the 
dome and from all the windows, and the moon 
shines full upon it, the great white splendor, sit- 
ting in the dense greenery of its trees, has seemed 
the very palace of light itself. One hardly knows 
whether it is most beautiful then, or when, un- 
lighted above, on a dark night, the lamps twinkle 
building in long distances under 
the arches of the outer 
basement, the lines of 





















itself, of 


columns retreat spect- 
rally into the gloom, 
and the dome soars 
above, 1 shadow on the 
shadow of the midnight 
heavens; or when, on 2 
spring morning, as one 
comes up the avenue, 
one sees it throned 
above the treetops of 
the western side, that 
rise from banks that 
are purple with violets. 

The chief attractions of the Capitol belong to 
the seasons when Congress holds its most import- 
ant sessions, but its outward beauty is best dis- 
played in summer time. 

HARRIET PREscoTT SPOFFORD. 
eal 
LYING IN POLITICS. 

A plausible falsehood is sometimes a very pow- 
erful agent in politics, and there are many 
men who are willing to make use of it. Theem- 
ployment of this device is nut peculiar to the 
United States, though wé are sorry to say it is 
too common here. . 

A few weeks ago there was a meeting of Eng- 
lish conservatives in London. Lord Beaconsfield 
made a speech, and reporters were not admitted. 
Yet the next morning the London papers con- 
tained what purported to be a report of his speech. 
The Liberals made much of the words attributed 
to him until Lord Beaconsfield wrote a note to 
the papers to say that he never made the speech 
as reported or anything like it, and that many of 
the sentiments it contained were the exact oppo- 
site of those which he really held. 

That settled the matter, for Lord Beaconsfield’s 
character is sufficiently high to convince people 
that when he declares he did not make a certain 
remark, he speaks the truth. Some American 
politicians would find it difficult to persuade their 
opponents to accept a disclaimer in the same 
manner. 

We have entered upon the year when, of all 
others, lying is most commonly resorted to; is 
most persistent and most scandalous. Already 
there have been scores of falsehoods told and ex- 
posed,—started to affect the chances of this and 
that politician for obtaining a nomination for the 
Presidency. Each has had an effect before 
the tardy contradiction could set out to over- 
take it. 

During the past few months the parties have 
been busy selecting delegates to their National 
Conventions. Inasmuch as men like to be on the 
winning side, it has been an object for politicians 
to misrepresent the preferences of the delegates 
chosen. A Convention would choose delegates in 
favor of some candidate and wonld instruct them 
to vote for him, and the next day the papers ad- 
yocating some other candidate would claim these 
delegates for the man of their own choice. 

If one had taken the number of delegates 
claimed for each Republican candidate before the 
Chicago Convention and added them together, the 
sum would have been almost large enough to 
make two full conventions. 

The nominations have been made by each party, 
and a new kind of lying will soon begin. It will 
be directed chiefly against the statesmen who will 
be before the people of the country as candidates 
for the highest office in their gift. 

Party malice will search out the past history of 
these nominees to find something discreditable 
to them. Whatever can be found will be added 
to, garnished with lies and false implications, 
and the whole will be sent out into the world 
to injare men who have been chosen.as the 
representatives of great parties. 

Notwithstanding the warnings that have been 
and will be given to all men not to believe these 
injurions stories, it is certain the lies will be be- 


lieved. Democrats will accept for true whatever 
is said against the Republican candidate, and the 
Republicans will be no more charitable to their 
opponents. 

It is an excessively mean form of political war- 
fare, especially because it tends to keep out of 
politics men who are not willing to expose them- 
selves to lying attacks. But as long as it has the 
desired effect, as long as a well-invented false- 
hood will induce partisans to regard their oppo- 
nents as untrustworthy men, this low means 
of influence will be employed, A high public 
sentiment which will not give countenance to 
such things is the only remedy. 

Sn oa 
For the Companion. 


THE HAYMAKERS. 


In the clover meadows 
Sharpened scythes are swinging, 
Ringing out their merry music to the mowers there; 
In the noontide shadows, 
Fading flowers are flinging 
Fragrant, dying odors tothe fickle, fleeting air. 


Like the fading flowers, 
And bot wary a wither, 
Leaving only perfume to the mocking morning breeze; 
Let us all the hours— 
litting, none know whither— 
Breathe out lives of sweetness, though they be devoid of 
ease. 


Hither come the rakers, 
Carefull moar 
Heaps of dead onl we -dried forage for the winter’s store ; 
So should pleasnre-takers, 
; Not dispel, but rather 
Treasure hopeless memories—the withered joys of yore. 


omy in the sunshine 
ill our hay be making; 
Greater its dead value than when growing fresh and green ; 

So a mortal life-time 

reed from all heart-aching 
Finds its full fruition in the closing of the scene. 
Simgon Tucker CLARE. 
Lockport, June, 1880. 
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THE CONFERENCE AT BERLIN. 

On Wednesday, June 16th, a notable gathering 
of diplomatists assémbled in Berlin. They were 
the ambassadors of the great powers—Great Brit- 
ain, France, Russia, Austria and Italy—at the 
German court; and with them sat the German 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Prince Hohenlohe. 

The object of this gathering was to see what 
steps could be taken to carry out those provisions 
of the Treaty of Berlin which still remain unful- 
filled. That treaty, it will be remembered, was 
signed in July, 1878, and its purpose was to make 
a settlement of the questions involved in the war 
between Russia and Turkey. 
Some of its articles—especially those relating 
to the formation of Bulgaria as a free principality, 
and of Eastern Roumania as a semi-independent 
province of Turkey—have already been put into 
effect. But there are other provisions of the 
treaty, of only less importance to those concern- 
ing Bulgaria and Roumania, which Turkey has 
hitherto been wnavijlingyto put into operation. 
Among these unfulfilled provisions, by far 
the most prominent is that which refers to the 
young kingdom of Greece. The statesmen who 
framed the treaty did not insist, in so many 
words, upon the cession of any territcry from Tur- 
key to Greece; but expressed the wish of Europe 
to be that such a cession should be made. 
When Greece became independent of Turkey, 
about fifty years ago, and after many centuries 
of bondage, was formed once more into a free 
nation, there still remained, and have remained 
to this day, certain provinces inhabited by Greek 
populations, under the rule of the Snitan. The 
principal of these provinces lie in the ancient 
Greek States of Thessaly and Epirus; both of 
which border on the frontiers of the present 
Greek Kingdom, and whose people ardently de- 
sire to join their Greek fellow-countrymen. The 
old historic city of Janina is included in this re- 
gion, and the Greeks are especially eager to annex 
it to their realm. 
When the Russo-Turkish War broke out in 
1877, the Greeks thought they saw their opportu- 
nity to obtain these provinces, and prepared to 
join in the war against the Sultan. But they 
were urged to desist from hostilities by the Euro- 
pean powers, and were encouraged by these 
powers to expect some of the coveted territory at 
the end of the war, as the price of keeping the 
peace. 
Such an intention was, as we have seen, in- 
serted in the Treaty of Berlin; but up to this 
day, the hope of the Greeks has not been real- 
ized. The chief purpose of the present Confer- 
ence at Berlin, however, is to fulfil it. The two 
powers who have most earnestly urged this are 
France and England. Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabi- 
net were not active in supporting the claims of 
Greece; but Mr. Gladstone, his successor, is an 
ardent friend of the Greeks, and has lost no time 
in manifesting his friendship. There can be no 
doubt that the result of the Conference will be 
that the Turks will be compelled to give up por- 
tions of Thessaly and Epirus to the Greeks; and 
that if the Sultan refuses or hesitates to do so, he 
will be coerced by the powers, even if it has to be 
done by force of arms. 
Theonly other point of the first importance to 
be considered by the Conference is the demand of 
the little mountain principality of Montenegro that 
the territory ceded to her by the Berlin Treaty 
shall be given uptoher. Montenegro aided Russia 
in the war; and as her reward, a slice of territory 
in Albanig was allotted to her. 
But the Albanians, probably with the conniv- 
ance of the Turks themselves, have forcibly re- 
sisted the oceupation of the ceded district by the 
Montenegrin troops; and Turkey is now to be 





forced to consent, and the Albanians to Fejingsieh 


it, by the authority of the united powers of Eu- 
rope. 

It will be readily seen that in this action there 
is serious danger of war. The Turks may resist 
to the bitter end, even in the face of all Europe 
combined; and if they should, no one could tell 
what would be the final outcome of the struggle; 
though there can be little doubt that it would at 
least be the death-struggle of the Sultan’s do- 
minions in Europe. 
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SENDING SMALL SUMS BY MAIL. 

It is not very creditable to the great Yankee nation 
that the improvements in the postal system should 
generally originate on the wrong side of the Atlantic. 
Perhaps we can claim one of the new ideas, that of 
cheap ocean postage, which, we believe, originated 
in the benevolent mind of Elihu Burritt, the Learned 
Blacksmith. If he did not originate it, he pressed it 
upon governments until it was adopted. 

But now the English post-office authorities propose 
an improvement which really ought to have been 
thought of here, because we need it so urgently, 
namely, post-office notes, for sending small sums 
through the mail. 

They intend to issue them, at first, in four denomi- 
nations; two and sixpence, five shillings, ten shillings 
and one pound; proecurable and payable only at post- 
offices. During the late inflation, we enjoyed the 
most perfect conveniences for sending small sums of 
money through the mail that any people ever had. 
The proposed post-office notes would give us most of 
these conveniences without the losses caused by using 
such perishable material in lieu of coin. 

In this country we should have the postal notes for 
ali the usual parts of a dollar, from ten cents upward. 
These notes, not being legal tender, nor receivable 
for postage, nor for taxes, would not get into circu- 
lation as money. They would be, as the inventor 
claims, more like checks than notes, and it is intended 
to sell them, if desired, in books, made like check- 
books. It will be in the power of the sender to make 
& postal note payable only to the person to whom he 
sends it, and only at a designated post-office. 

The originator of this system is Mr. Chetwynd, 
who has been connected with the English post-office 
for forty years. It was he who devised the post-office 
savings-banks.. He says, “The purchaser of a book of 
postal notes will practically open an acconnt at a 
Government bank, and the check-book issued to him 
will enable him to draw upon any of the 5,000 banks 
to the extent of the amount deposited by him, but to 
no larger amount.” 

We predict that this excellent notion will be im- 
mediately adopted by every advanced government. 





eet Carta 
HER FIRST WATCH. 

She comes to school a few minutes late. She walks 
up the aisle, and lays her note jof excuse upon the 
teacher's desk. 

There is a smile curling the corners of her lips; 
she subdues it resolutely. Her eyes sparkle; she fixes 
their glance upon the floor. Her hands have an unu- 
sual tendency to fumble about the region of her belt. 
She represses it sternly, and drops them at her side. 

She passes back to her seat. Her carriage, her gait, 

her every motion, are pervaded by such an evident 
desire to appear ‘unconscious, that her schoolmates 
glance up as she goes by to see if she hason a new 
dress. No, she has not. 
She takes her seat, and bends assiduously over her 
task. Her seat-mate turns and scrutinizes her keenly; 
her eyes stop at the belt; she gives a start, claps her 
hands noiselessly behind her desk, and looking at the 
teacher to see if she is observed, bends eagerly for- 
ward to examine. 

The owner of the mystery shakes her head with 
affected nonchalance; but the inquirer persists. At 
last she succeeds, and it is produced. A gold watch! 
They open it, shut it, examine the works, compare it 
with the school-clock, exchange pantomimic congrat- 
ulations and explanations. Finally, they telegraph 
its existence to the neighboring girls by a series of 
nods and winks, unintelligible save to the initiated. 

At recess, all cluster round to express their admi- 
ration; the owner receives their bursts of approval 
with proud humility. During class, she yawns every 
five minutes, and then draws it out to see if it is not 
time for dismissal. 

On her way home, she compares it with every 
church-clock she passes. She holds it up to her ear 
to be sure it is going; she feels of her belt to be sure 
itis there. She times her walk to school; she times 
her dinner; she times her tea; she times her studies; 
she times the making of her toilet. She receives 
with derisive incredulity any suggestions that she 
may not take proper care of it. 

It lies beneath her pillow that night, and the next 
morning, she forgets to wind it up. The day after, 
she drops it, and it has to be taken to the jeweller to 
be repaired. By next week,she has resolved to wear 
it only on great occasions, and when she goes out of 
town. 

———_————_--+~+@r—-————_ 
KNEADING BREAD. 

Here is a little incident which not only has the 
merit of being true, but the additional one of con- 
taining a lesson much needed by girls. 

A lady in one of our large cities was interested in 
finding employment for the numbers of needy idle 
women during the years of great depression in trade. 
One day a young woman came to her who had tried 
in turn to fill a place as shop-girl, seamstress, chain- 
ber-maid, cook, hair-dresser and patent medicine 
vender, and been discharged from all as incompe- 


“You have never learned any trade or handicraft?” 
asked the lady. 

“Well, no, nothing particular. I was handy in 4 
general way.” 

“Is there no one thing you can do thoroughly 
well?” 

The woman reflected, then her face lighted. 

“I could knead bread. I always did that better 
than any one else on the farm.” 

The lady’s brother, an eminent physician, who hap- 
pened to be present, suddenly took part in the con- 
versation 





“Let me look at your fingers,” he said, 
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They were long, strong, of great nervous force. 
*T will give you work.” 


called massage, a process of kneading, by which arti- 


ficial exercise is given tothe body. Skilful manipu- | Mezzofanti had no peculiar gifts; and visitors were 
lators were difficult to find. After a few lessons our | almost uniformly disappointed in meeting him. 


country girl earned her thirty dollars per week. 

With every year the number of young men and 
women pressing into the market to find employment 
increases, There is absolutely no chance for the 
loosely trained workman whose brain or body is only 
“handy in a general way.”” Learn to do one thing, 
and to do it thoroughly, and you will never be in 
danger of going without a meal for the lack of honest 
work. 

peotendep sellin 
COMPANION PRIZES, LIST NO. 8. 

We offer below our eighth list of prizes, the com- 
petition for which may afford agreeable and useful 
occupation to our friends through the long summer 
vacation, the work being of an out-door character 
and such as will not deprive them of either rest or 
recreation. 

Competitors must be under twenty years of age, 
and subscribers to the Companion ; or the paper taken 
by some member of the family. 

The second prize will be awarded to competitors 
under the age of fifteen; but they, also, are entitled 
to, and will receive, the first prize, should their work 
merit it, 

Gibbon’s “Rome” for the best study from nature 
in oil colors. 

SecoND PRIZE—Oil-Painting Casket. 


Russia Leather Photograph Album for the 
best herbariam (collection of pressed plants and 
flowers), labelled, 

Seconp PRize—Mark Twain Scrap Book and 
Album. 


Queen’s Household Microscope for the best 
collection of American shells and other sea or lake- 
shore curiosities. 

SECOND PRIZE-—“*Our Common Insects.” 

Pearl Penci) for the best specimen of sea-moss 
pictures or vignettes. 

SECOND PRIZE—Pocket Microscope. 

Four Books (“His Own Master,” “Bound in 
Honor,” “Just His Luck,” and “Good Old Times’’), 
for the best design of farm-house and barn. 

SECOND PRIZE—Set of Drawing Instruments. 

Macaulay's “England” for the best pencil study 

, of trees from nature. 

SECOND PRIZE—Silver Cup. 

Holly Saw for the best collection of common 
American woods, labelled. 

SEconD PRize— Zig-zag Journeysin Europe.” 

Telescope No. 2 for the best description of any 
remarkable incident, object, or phenomenon wit- 
nessed by the author, especially during vacation. 

SeconD PRIZE—‘*Webster’s Academic Dic- 
tionary.” 

The articles must be submitted on or before the 
first day of September next, with name, address, and 
age of competitor attached, and addressed “ Assistant 
Editor, YourH's COMPANION, Boston, Mass.” 

All who intend to compete must send for a copy of 
the rules, inclosing a three-cent stamp and addressed, 
“Assistant Editor.” 

- +> 
A WITTY JUDGE. 

Readers of Shakespeare have always enjoyed the 
wit of Portia, in the Merchant of Venice, by which 
she saved Antonio from the knife of Shylock. The 
pretended judge affirmed the right of Shylock to his 
pound of flesh, but added, should a drop of blood be 
shed in taking it, his life would be forfeited. A Cal- 
ifornia judge has shown equal wit. 

A hard character, well-known as a thief, was in- 
dicted for entering a miner's tent, and stealing a bag 
of gold dust. The theft was proved. He had been 
seen to cut a slit in the tent and reach in and take the 
bag. A bright thought occurred to the counsel for 
the defence. , 

“How far did he get when he took the dust?” 

“About half-way in, as he reached over,” said the 
witness. 

“May it please your honor,” said the shrewd law- 
yer, “I shall demand the acquittal of my client. 
The indictment is not sustained. He did not enter 
the tent. Can aman enter a house when one-half of 
his body is in, and the other half out?” 

The jury and judge were equal to the emergency. 
The verdict of the jury was, “Guilty as to one-half of 
his body, and not.guilty as to the other half.” The 
sentence of the judge was, “Imprisonment for the 
guilty part, of two years. The prisoner may leave 
the other part behind, or take it with him.’ The 
sharp lawyer was outwitted. 


= +> 
GOOD EATING AND GOOD WRITING. 
In old monastic days good eating was under a ban. 
It was imagined that the brain could best be kept 
clear and vigorous on a low diet. 
Romantic young ladies in our time love to think of 
their favorite authors as fed on a divine ambrosia. 
It brings them down to a common level to associate 
them with roast beef and mutton. Poor Charlotte 
Bronté was once disenchanted of her hero-worship. 
Thackeray was her favorite author, and in her lonely 
home on the moors, her imagination invested him 
with all ideal graces. 
On a visit to London she was lifted to the summit 
of happiness by an invitation to a dinner where 
Thackeray was to be one of the guests. She was in- 
troduced to the great man, and sat next him. It was 
a red-letter day in her life, and memory was on the 
alert to retain all his bright sayings; and report them 
to her sisters. 
Thackeray, however, did little talking, but much 
eating. He had recently recovered from a severe 
attack of typhoid fever, which left him with a rave- 
nous appetite, while the dinner was exceptionally 
good. Charlotte looked on in wonder at his feats, 
and the surprise gradually changed to disgust. One 
more idol had turned to clay. If she had known the 
modern law of the conservation of forces, her charity 
inight not have failed her. 
eS SoM topee 
UNUSED KNOWLEDGE. 
Cardinal Mezzofanti had the reputation of being 
the must wonderful linguist in the world. His power 
of acquiring languages was marvellous, and he could 
converse with visitors at Rome from almost any na- 
tion ander heaven, If strangers came to visit the 





act as their interpreter, in a few days, Mezzofanti 
He had charge of a hospi- | would master their language, and talk with them 
tal in which the patients were subjected to a cure | without difficulty. 





But beyond this power of acquiring languages, 


Francis Hare, the oldest brother of the famous Hare 
family in England, expressed this general feeling 
when he wrote of the Cardinal after several inter- 
views. 

‘*With the keys of the knowledge of all nations in 
his hand, he never unlocked any real treasures; in 
all the countless languages he spoke, he never said 
anything; he left no work, or none of any value, be- 
hind him; he was utterly ignorant of philology; his 
theology was mere scholasticism; he had no idea of 
biblical criticism; even as a Greek scholar, he was 
very deficient.”’ 

—————_<@r—__—_—_ 


A “FELLOW” NAMED WINTON. 
Publishers have often punished themselves severe- 
ly by snubbing a strange manuscript. Others have 
had very narrow escapes. 


A good story is told of Murray, the London pub- 
lisher, at the time when he had the Quarterly Review 
on his hands, and was driven with business. He re- 
ceived, one day, a letter, dated at Chelsea, and signed 
by Thomas Winton, ears to him that he should 
undertake the publishing of a “Life of Pitt,’’ which 
he had just finished, and which would make several 
volumes. 

The publisher read the letter, written in a coarse, 
unkempt hand, and threw it aside with a “Pshaw!” 
Some days later, being with quite an assembly of lit- 
erary gentlemen ata dinner, Murray told the story 
of the offer he had received. 

“Why,” said he, laughingly, ‘a fellow, hailing 
from Chelsea,— Winton, his name is,—has been wast- 
ing his time and ink on a Life of Pitt, and he had the 
impudence to ask me to publish it!” 

“Winton?” said a gentleman of the company. 
le did you say he hailed from Chelsea?” 

“Yes.” 

“Can you let me see his letter?”’ 

Murray overhauled his pockets and found it. 

The gentleman had suspected the mistake from the 
first, and upon seeing the letter it was made clear to 
him. 

“My dear Murray,” he said, ‘you have made a 
grave blunder. Tom Winton is at this moment Bish- 
op of Winchester, and this letter is dated from his 
Palace at Chelsea.” 

“Heavens!” gasped Marray, catching the letter 
and looking at it. “I read it Place instead of Palace. 
If you love me, my friends, «lon’t tell of this.” 

Then he caught his hat and hurried off. He found 
the good bishop at home,—made all sorts of humble 
apologies and excuses for his negligence,—and was 
permitted to take away with him the manuscript of a 
work which ran through several large editions, and 
which proved exceedingly profitable.—Ledger. 


This story is suggestive of several things. 1st, An 
author’s handwriting may have a good deal to do 
with the acceptance or rejection of his articles. 2d, 
An author’s name and importance makes a difference 
with his success in getting into print, 3d, Too many 
publishers are more curt than candid in their treat- 
ment of manuscripts or writers’ proposals, 
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JUDGING TOO QUICK, 
Acorrespondent of the Young, Churchman cautions 
its readers against “jumping cénelusions,” and 
enforces his advice by some recollections of his own: 


When I was a boy (it has been a good many years, 
but [ recollect it well), an uncle of mine was a drug- 
gist. One day I saw him send to his house for a 
large-mouthed bottle of flour. It happened that the 
bottle was of just the same size and shape as those in 
which he was in the habit of keeping his quinine; in 
fact, was an empty quinine-bottle. 

And what do you think I “jumped at” as my “‘con- 
clusion”? I said to myself,— 
“Why, my uncle is going to sell flour, and make 
poor sick people believe it is quinine.”” And without 
reflection, I went right off and told my mother. 
It happened that my mother was older and wiser, 
too, than I, and didn’t go and spread the story, or I 
should have been more mortified than I was; and 
amt — my uncle’s business would have been injured, 
too. ho knows? 

It turned out that he was going to use the flour for 
rolling his pills in, and that was all; not to sell in the 
place of medicine and cheat people at all. I had 
“jumped ata conclusion,’ and caught the wrong one, 
as is frequently the case. 

On another occasion, a gentleman was thought to 
be in the habit of eating opium, a very injurious 
habit. Some children of my own acquaintance said 
he ate it, for they had seen him do it. Some of the 
older heads began to inquire what it was like. My 
little friends said they had seen him “take bits of 
black stuff out of his vest-pocket, and chew them.” 

Of course there are a great many things that these 
might have been besides the evil drug of opium; and 
it turned out they were harmless bits of licorice. 

The young people had “jum at a conclusion,” 
and like myself about the flour and quinine, had 
caught the wrong one. 





FLIRTING GIRLS. 

A subject of great interest to parents is briefly dis- 
cussed by the Pittsburgh Commercial. From what we 
have seen of young ladies flirting with horse-car con- 
ductors, we should judge that the evil is one which 
exists in other cities. The Commercial says: 


Many parents must be entirely ignorant of the 
manner in which their daughters conduct themselves 
on railroad trains, or they would put a stop to their 
conduct, 

The.young miss who flirts with the brakeman on 
entering the car, stalks with a stately air towards her 
seat, drops into it as though she were faint from over- 
exertion, then stares at the passengers, throwing er oer 
to such as she chooses to recognize, and on the first 
opportunity begins to giggle and chatter with some 
companion a light-headed and frivolous—such 
a young lady is in a fair way of encountering a wreck 
of some kind. She is inviting her own downfall, 

The girl who is modest and reserved in her de- 
meanor—who is neither prudish on the one hand nor 
indecorously free on the other—who makes no. effort 
to attract attention and encournges no advances in 
the way of love-making, will always be safe from 
annoyance and proof against scandal: 

It requires some strength of character on the part 
of young ladies to keep within the proper limits in 

to this matter, and if parents are not well as- 
sured that their daughters are strong enough to travel 
alone, they should either place them under a guardian 
| or withdraw them altogether from the trains. 
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stood. His way of getting over a difficulty was very 





Pope from a new country, and no ene in Rome could 


Ax old minister in Scotland had the habit in teach-| Ppaper Gok, Retlers ten ee ee vitae 
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convenient, to say the least of it. He would a 
“No doubt, my Christian , there is gress 
culty here, as the commen’ 


MUSIC TEACHERS, send for circular of the six 
weeks’ Summer session of the Ohio Normal Music 
School. In methods of instruction, eminent instructors, 
and in every regard, this school is unrivalled. There are 
several features which make it exceedingly desirable to 
teachers. Address N. Cog STewakt, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MRS. SALISBURY, 


677 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 





for Girls, (Late Brooks School.) 
Sept. 16. Circulars on application. 


cient bodily or mental growth of children; feed the 
brain and nerves; prevent fretfulness; give quiet 
rest and sleep. An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, 
English, French and German Boarding ‘and Day School and is excusable it perish. ¥. Crosby, 666 6th Ave., 
Fall Term commences | New York. By Druggists or mail $1. 








Billerica Family School for Boys, 


BILLERICA, MASS., 
(B. & L R. R., twenty miles from Boston). Is designed to 
be Home School of the very first order inall respects. Call 
at school, or send for circular. M.C, Mircug_t, A. M., Prin. 


Your Boys ! Give them a Printing Press, 
All prices, from $1.50 up, Business Men 
do your own Printing. Economy is wealth 
The best presses made by J. F. W. Dorman 
Baltimore, Md, Price List Free, 


ADARASZ, the Champion Card-Writer of Amer- 
ica, whose fine penmanship goes every where, will send 
12 magnificent written cards with your name for 20 cts. 
Louis Mad Penman,Busi College, Jersey City,N.J. 
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THE GREAT REMEDY 


For Liver en. Kidney Diseases, Bil- 
iousness, Piles, Constipation and Headache. 
It causes free action of these organs, and restores their 
strength and power to throw off disease. One package will 
make six quarts of medicine. Get it of your druggist. 
Price $1 00, (Will send postpaid.) 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
Proprietors, Burlington, Vt. 
DIABETES.—A SURE CURE. 
To this distressing complaint, thousands fall victims, It 
requires no description. Those who suffer from it know 
the symptoms perfectly. ‘The unfailing cure for it is 
Hunt’s Remedy, the Great Kidney and Liver Medi- 
cine. This great medicine (which is a well known remedy 
for Bright’s Disease) has cured more Diabetes than any 
and all other medicines put together, If afflicted by Kid- 
ney, Liver, Bladder, or Urinary Diseases, try Hunt’s 
Remedy, reader. 
Sold by all Drnuggists. Trial size, 75 cts. 


CTS for the best Stationery Package ever 
» aye up. Ih 








It contains 12 sheets Writing 
‘aper, 12 Envelopes, Penholder, Pen, Lead 
Pencil, and 1 fine Lvory Toothpick, 3 blades, Com- 
plete sample package, postpaid, 10 cts. Stamps 

taken, Warranted to give satisfaction. Agents wanted. 

NATIONAL SUPPLY CO., 
2 New Church Street, N. Y. 
SOMEBODY’S CHILD. 

Somebody’s child is dying—dying with the flush of hope 
on his young face and an indescribable yearning to liveand 
take an honored place in the world beside the companions 
of his youth. And somebody’s mother is thinking of the 
time when that dear face will be hidden where no ray of 
hope can brighten it—wherher heart and home will be left 
desolate—because there was no cure for consumption. 
Reader, if the child be your neighbor’s, take this comforting 
word to the mother’s heart before it is too late. ‘Tell her 
that consumption is curable, that men are living to-day, 
aged, robust men, whom the physicians pronounced incur- 
able at the age of twenty-five, because one lung had been 
almost destroyed by the disease. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery is a most efficient alterative for separating 
the scrofulous matter from the blood and lungs, and im- 
parting strength to the system. It has cured hundreds of 
consumptives. 


“ONLY $2.00 


DAISY PRINTING PRESS OUTFIT. 


This is our grand offer for the Summer of 1880. Amateur 
Printing now ranks next to fret sawing as a means for 
furnishing pleasant and profitable employment for both 
boys and girls. Many boys who began a few years ago 
with a small hand-press are now the proprietors of large 
printing establishments, We fully believe that parents 
will do their children a great good by encouraging them in 
the art of printing. The Daisy Outfit is the latest and most 
practical printer’s outfit for beginners. With it visiting 








cards can prmeed as perfectly as on a $100 press. ‘The 
S fine press say: 


makers of th 
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“We have been din the facture of Printin 
Presses and Printers’ Materials of all kinds since 1860, anc 
will stake our 20 years’ reputation that the Daisy Press 
is the prettiest in design, and most perfect in mechanical 
construction, of any Amateur Printing Press of its size,” 

Press is made entirely of malleable iron, with 
wrought iron rivets and machine steel screws, and is 
nned in black, tastefully ornamented with red and 


gold stripes. 
mi provided with Ink Table, Screw Chase, Adjustable 
e 








screw attachment, by the aid of which ingenious little 
device the Amateur quickly learns to “‘set up” and “dis- 
tribute” type, es heen a wonderful improvement 
over any other method for adjusting the form for printing 
Visiting Cards. 








An ené boy will make the Daisy Pree poy for itself 
navery time, by printing Visiting Cards for friends 
and acquain in ty the press and outfit 


tances, 80 
pager + Bers a little pleasant labor on the part of its 
it may prove a source of considerable profit 


end. 
The ontfit consists of The “‘Daisy’’ Press, 1 Com- 


ng et, 
is, and a full regular Font of Fancy 
including Spaces and Quads; the whele pnt up in 
cover wi box, with’ full Directions to 
Amateurs, how to print, how to set type, &., &c. 
We send this Complete Outfit to an rt of the United 
States free of all charges on receipt 0 00. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
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Publishers of the Youth’s Companion, 


EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 





Should use the EUREKA WALL PROTEC- 


TORS. No house iscomplete without them. For sale by 
all furniture dealers. Insist on their keeping them. Retail 
Price, $1. Manutactured at Michigan City, Ind. 





one in a place. 


Card Gauge, and Patent Composing Pallet, with. 


Modern Classics. | 


Vicar of Wakefield, by Goldsmith; Rasselas, 


by Dr. Johnson; Paul and Virginia, by St. Pierre; 
Picciola, by Saintaine; Undine, etc., by Fouque; 
five vols. rarely sold for less than $1 e 
in one vol., beautiful type, paper, print 
and ebony cloth binding for 50 cts,, postage, 8 cts., Our 
books are cheap beyond comparison with those of other 
publishers. 
free, and mention this paper when you write, AMER- 





,» how published 
ind elegant green 


Send for The Literary Revolution, 
ICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, Tribune Build- 
ing, New York. 

AGENCIES: — Boston, H. L. Hastings; Philadelphia, 
Leary & Co.; Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co.; Indian- 


apolis, Bowén, Stewart & Co.; Cleveland, Ingham, Clarke 


so.; Toledo, Brown, Eager & Co.; Chicago, Alden & 
Chadwick; in Smaller towns, the leading Bookseller, only 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE. 


SUMMIT 


Stove- Pipe Shel/.—The most 
convenient article ever offered to 
Housekeepers. One agent made 
$144.67 in ten days; another, $23,00 
in two days. No freight charges to 
agents. Address office nearest you, 
SUMMIT MANUFACTURING CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa., or, Cincinnati, 0. 


A EN Attention! You can coin money 

with DR. CHASE’S NEW 
RECEIPT BOOK, Ours is the ONLY one genuine. 
PUBLISHED BY NO OTHER House. Price by mail $2. 
Address CHASE PUBLISHING CO., 182 Bible Block, 
Toledo, Ohio. Mention Youth’s Companion. 


How to rear Hartford Ct. 
and man- for a copy of 
age poultry. THE 

Send a ten- Poultry 
cent piece to World, 


HA Stoddard, and it will tell 














FOR THE HAIR. 
BURNETT’S 


OCOAINE 


Promotes the Growth 


of the Hair. 


Send for Cireular to JOSEPH BURNETT & co,. 
Boston, Mass. 


MRs. JULYE MYERS’ 


DRAWING AND HEALING SALVE. 


A wonderful cure for Carbnncles, Felonsof the worst na- 
tare, Abstesses, Piles, Ringwornms, Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, 
Uleers, ChilJlains, Poisoned Flesh, Infiamed Joints, Soft 
and Uleerated Corns, Cuts, Burns and Flesh wounds. Also. 
Chronic Sores of long standing. Physicians acknowledge 
its great efficacy. Mrs. Julye Myers’ Drawing and 
Healing Salve may be obtained of any A pothe- 
cary. Price 25 or 50 Cents. Or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price. Mention the Companion. Mrs. JULYE 
MYERS, 287 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Any one who calls at the office cured or no pay. 


XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 
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Striped 
Canvas and Fanc 


TI2 16 
MEAS.'"'\2 CUB 


Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required. 
setter than a hammock, as it fits the body as pleasantly, and 
lies straight. Folded or opened instantly. Self-fastening. 
It is just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meet- 
ings, sportsmen, ete. Good for the lawn, piazza, or “‘coolest 
place in the house.” * plendid for invalids or children. Sent 
on receipt of price, or C.0.D. For 50 cts. extra, with 
order, I will prepay expressage to any railroad station east 
of Mississippi River and north of Mason and Dixon's Line, 
For 75 cents, in Minnesota, Missouri and Iowa. 
HERMON W.'LADD, 108 Fulton St., Bos- 
ton; 207 Canal St., New York; 165 North Second St., Pa.; 
94 Market St., Chicago. Send for Circulars. 


Bolster, $3.00. 


Canvas and Fa 
Bolster, $2.5: 
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14-STOP ORCANS. 
Stool, Book and Music, boxed and shipped only 885. New 
Pianos #195 to 81600. efore you buy an instrument 
be sure to see his midsummer offer, illustrated, free. 
Address DANIEL F.BEATTY, Washington, N.J. 





THE MACIC CICAR FAN. 


Tours is a novelty as useful as 







ornamental. and makes a de~- 
resent to a lady, the 
ion always causi 
great amusement. To all ap- 
pearance, it isa genuine Henry 
Clay cigar of be neha quality. 
But on pulling the top, adainty 
white frill appears, which soon 
ds out into an elegant cir- 
cular fan, of which the cigaris 
the handle. On closing the fan, 









it grows smaller and smaller, 
ual ly but surely pn 
within étseif, until only the 
brown cigaris left. Where it 
comes from or where it goes to, 
is a mystery difficult to un- 
ravel. An immense deal of fun 
may be had by young men pla- 
cing it amorg ir ci avd 
offering it to a friend as an 
“extra imported brand.” The 
fan can be Cary and closed 
v rap dly, is stro 
pet tremn ba.cartied B ipa 
ket or ei case, and is 
Cae ready he wos. Price, 30 
cents, three for 75 cents, of 
$2.50 per dozen, by mail posv 
paid. Tiean Postage Stampa, 
of any denomination, accepted the same ascash. Address, 
Eureka Trick and Novelty Co., 
P. 0. Bex 4614, 39 Aun St., New Yorks 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat. 
No matter what causes the cough, the Prairie Weed will 
cure it, Asthma, Bronchitis, Bleeding, and all weakness of 
the Throat and. lings yield to this new remedy. The Prai- 
rie Herbs are not used in any other medicine, and this has 
cured the most desi te cases of Consumption, Kidney 
troubles and nervous prostration. Few people know how 
much worse a cough is from a weak state of the nerves; the 
Prairie Weed cures both troubles at once, and a quiet sleep, 
smooth throat, and easy stomach give the sufferer new 
hopes and new life. directions on every bottle. Price 
$1. Sold by Druggists. Made by 














} 41 Temple Place, Hoston, Mass, 


DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass, 
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For the Companion. 
COMING HOME. 


The night he died we made Cape Horn, 
And, sheets and braces rounding in, 
Stood on the eastern tack till morn, 
An offing clear and safe to win, 


Beside his berth I watched below, 
And heard him ask, as half in dream, 
“Where are we, shipmate? Does it blow? 
And does Gay Head yet bear a-beam ?” 


I could not hide the starting tear, 
Such strangeness o’er his pale face came; 

He whispered, “Mother !—is she here ?” 
And softly breathed his sister’s name. 


I knew that in his sea-chest lay 

The whalebone wrought with cross and star; 
And snowy shells from isle and bay, 

Long gathered for the loved afar. 


Against the ship the broad waves swung, 
And thundered ’neath the bows the foam; 
But he, so brave, so kind, so young, 
Already was in sight of home! 
And when along the dancing sea, 
The morning beams aslant were cast, 
Came the sad order, “Helm a-lee! 
Lay the maintopsail to the mast!” 


With colors half-way to the peak, 
Brief, solemn words our captain read; 
Scarce more than whispers did we speak, 
And then the ocean claimed its dead. 
Geo, H. CoomEr. 


meee Medes 
For the Companion. 
GAVE UP ALL. 

The first disciples left honest callings to enter 
the higher service of Christ. A far less worthy 
but more necessary sacrifice is demanded of those 
whose business is itself a sin, and a means of 
multiplying sinners. 

A professional gamester and liquor-seller was 
drawn by curiosity into a large and crowded 
Gospel Temperance meeting, in the town of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 
prietor of one of the worst gambling and drinking 
establishments in that populous county-seat, and 
as soon as the call for pledge-signers was given, 
and before he could escape from the house, he 
found himself surrounded by a group of active 
temperance women, soliciting his name. Feeling 
extremely uncomfortable in the presence of re- 
fined ladies, agkind of company he was not at all 
accustomed to, he tried to releaso himself from 
them by telling a lie. 

“To-morrow night’”’ (the time when the next 
meeting was to be held), “‘to-morrow night,” he 
promised, “I'll come back here and do anything 
you tell me to.” 

But the ladies insisted that there was no time 
like the present, and the urgency of one of them 
attracted the notice of her little girl, whom she 
was holding by the hand. 

“Why, mamma,”’ said the pretty child, “She has 
promised. He'll come back to-morrow night and 
sign, just as he says. Won’t you?” looking up 
innocently into the man’s face. 

That appeal of a child’s trust struck the gambler 
tothe soul. “Yes, I will,’’ he said; and though 
he did not mean it, the promise this time proved 
to be not entirely a lie. 

That night in his saloon, in the excitement of 
his wicked business, and through all the next 
day, he kept hearing the little girl’s words, ‘‘He 
has promised, He’ll come back to-morrow night 
and sign the pledge;”’ and her trusting look when 
she said them was before his eyes continually. 

The constraint upon him finally grew so strong 
that he dared not break his word. He went and 
signed the pledge, as he said he would, and im- 
mediately closed the two drinking bars in his es- 
tablishment. Henceforth he would run a “‘tem- 
perance gambling house,” 

But that proved a monstrous experiment. He 
was like a man who has washed one hand, and is 
continually fouling it with the other. His con- 
science was wide awake, and he could not rest. 

The very next Sunday he went to church, the 
first time in many years. Truth had found him 
out, and now he went to find truth. He heard it 
and knew it, but it was a struggle of days with 
him before he could give up all. 

At last, after a sleepless and bitter night, pray- 
ing in his poor blind way, he rose early, and bid- 
ding farewell forever to the palace of vice that he 
had fitted up at a great expense, went out to 
consecrate himself to a new life. 

As soon as he had thrown off the old guilty 
burden, the peace of God filled his heart. That 
peace has remained with him, making it his joy 
to do good where once he did nothing but evil. 

There are influences that lead to turning-points 
in life for which we can hardly account, and these 
are often so simple in themselves as to become a 
surprise when viewed in the light of results. 
Such an unseen power for good were the little 
girl's words; a mystery of that spiritual life that 
God only clearly can see. ; 

+ er - 
LONGEVITY. 

A French writer sums up the conditions favor- 
able to the attainment of great age, and gives the 
first rank to temperance. A summary of his con- 
clusions is given in the Journal of Chemistry as 
follows: 


Some years ago, the French Ministry addressed 


a circular to all the Préfets, desiring them to in- 
stitute inquiries as to the favorable conditions, 
and the replies almost unanimously indicated 
great sobriety, regular labor (usually in the open 
air), daily exercise short of fatigue, early hours, 
a comparatively well-to-do life, calmness of mind 
in meeting troubles, moderate intellectual power, 
and a family life. 

The happy influence of marriage on the dura- 
tion of life is universally admitted, and remarriage 
does not seem to be unfavorable. 

The Préfets also indicated heredity as a fre- 
quent cause, and the influence of climate is also 
admitted. 

This, however, is separable with difficulty from 
other causes which may be operating simultane- 
ously; but if all things were otherwise equal, it 
would seem that southern are less favorable to 
longevity than northern climates, 

A country life is doubtless favorable to longev- 
ity; but even in large cities, and especially Lon- 
don, a certain number of centenarians occur, and 
that even in unhealthy quarters. 

Although a certain amount of well-being, when 
united to sobriety, and not neutralized by politi- 
cal or commercial agitation, exerts a favorable 
influence, yet, as the English and French returns 
show, centenarians are met with in the lower 
classes, and even in poor houses. 

Agricultural employment is favorable to the 
duration of life; and the great ey and al- 
most the totality, of centenarians have followed 
this occupation. 


mph. * et 
A FORTUNE FOR A WINK. 

A writer in Golden Days tells a ‘‘true story” of 
how a gentleman refused one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars for winking his eye, and thereby 
preserved his honor. The gentleman, who is 
called Mr. X——, occupied a confidential position 
in a great railway corporation. It was rumored 
that the company was about to assume charge of 
a languishing railroad. If so, the stock of the 
latter would rise in price. 

Now, one bold speculator—or operator, as they 
are called in broker’s parlance—was an intimate 
friend of Mr. X——. 

After long reflection, he came to the conclusion 
that the best thing he could do was to call on Mr. 
X——, ask in confidence for some definite infor- 
mation on the subject, and offer to share with 
Mr. X—— the profits of any venture that he 
might make on “‘points’”’ given by him. This he 

i 


He was well-known as the pro- | gid 


“Mr. X——,” said he, ‘if I knew that the 
transaction which it is rumored is to take place 
in a few days were really te occur, I could, by 
buying up the stock of the company that is now 
in the market make both you and myself rich 
men. Can you not, by a word, say whether the 
rumor will be realized or not?” 

“IT cannot say,’”” Mr. X—— replied. 

“But a word,” the broker persisted. ‘‘It shall 
be share, and share alike.” 

“TI cannot say,’”” Mr. X—— repeated as before. 

“You need not speak, then,” the broker said, 
excitedly. “Lift your arm, nod your head, lift 
your eyebrows.” 

“I cannot," Mr. X——replied, as calmly as was 
possible. ‘ : 
“Do you not understand your own interests?” 

the broker burst forth, hotiy. “Mr. X——, you 

are a poor man! Now, if you will only heed me, 

you may become a rich one inaday. Are these 

reports true? If so, I can clear three hundred 

thousand at a stroke? The half of that sum 

shall be yours. I do not ask you for a word; 

you need not open your mouth. Only wink your 
eye! It is possible for you to make one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, sir, simply by wink- 
Ing your eye!” 

How vast a sum to Mr. X——, who, though en- 
trusted with grave secrets, was still only a clerk, 
receiving but a moderate salary! 

He was staggered for a moment, but soon re- 
gaining his composure, he looked the eagerly- 
expectant broker in the face, and answered,— 

‘I cannot do it,” and left the room instantly. 

The broker went away crestfallen. In the ab- 
sence of all definite information, he feared to 
take the great risks which always attend specu- 
lating in the dark, and did not invest any of his 
money. 

In a few days, however, the whole matter was 
settled. The great company really did take in 
the smaller, and the stock almost doubled in value. 

A few days after that, the broker met Mr. 
X—— on the street, and smarting keenly under 
the feeling that an enormous gain had slipped 
through his fingers, just for the want of a word, 
he rashly upbraided Mr. X—— for what he 
called his “obstinacy.” 

Mr. X——, like all men of true power, kept his 
temper, and turning to his rash reviler, he said,— 

“The temptation with which you assailed me 
was great, indeed, but I had a trust to fulfil, and 
my honor is beyond price.”’ 

Although every one should do his duty for 
duty’s own sake, still it is always a pleasure to 
see great deeds of honor meet with deserved 
reward. 

It was so, I am glad to say, in Mr. X——'’s 
case. His capabilities and his perfect reliability 
soon secured him one of the very highest posi- 
tions in the company whose secrets he had guard- 
ed so well, and he is now paid a salary that is at 
least half as large as that which the President of 
the United States receives. 
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THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 

The following advice from the Christian Union 
we heartily commend to our readers, who, if they 
act upon it, will store up for themselves the 
means of pleasure and improvement: 


Make a family library. The home onght no 
more to be without a library than without a din- 
ing-room and kitchen. 

If you have but one room, and it is lighted by 
the great wood-fire in the flaming fireplace, as 
Abraham Lincoln’s was, do as Abraham Lincoln 
did; pick out one corner of your fireplace fora 
library, and use it. 

Every man ought to provide for the brain as 
well as the stomach. 

does not require capital; there are now 
cheap editions of the best books; it only requires 
time and forecast. 

We write in a private library—a fairly 
one for working’ purposes—of three tho 
odd volumes. 

















one thousand dollars a year, with five books—a 
commentary in four volumes and a dictionary. 
The best libraries are not made; they grow. 

At first buy only books that you want immedi- 
ately to Do not be deluded into buying 
books because they are classics, or cheap, or that 
you may get rid of an agent. 

One book read is worth a dozen books looked 
at. No book is possessed till it is read. 

Reference books constitute an op and 
an important exception, to this rule. These are 
the foundations of a good library. 

The essential reference books are Webster's 
dictionary, a good atlas, and an encyclopedia. 

In purchasing books, exercise a choice in edi- 
tions. The lowest-priced books are not always the 
cheapest. Buy books of transient interest or 
minor importance—all novels, for example, and 
current books of travel—in forms. 

The best novels can be had in prices ranging 
from ten to fifteen cents each; a binder, at the 
cost of a dollar, will enable you to bind together 
all of a size, and make a volume out of what 
would otherwise become, when read, only mate- 
rial for the waste-basket. 

On the other hand, histories, classics of all 
sorts, and generally all permanent books should 
be bought in good binding and good type. 

It takes well-seasoned Sot to make a good 
family library. 

Have a place for your library. Respectable 
hanging shelves can be bought in our cities and 
towns for a dollar and upward. 

A dollar spent in pine lumber, and a little me- 
chanical skill, will make a larger and better one. 
Varnished pine is handsome enough for any par- 
lor. A place for books will cry to be filled till it 
gets its prayer answered. Bookshelves preserve 
books. One shelf of books gathered together is a 
better library than twice the number scattered 
from attic to cellar. 


———__+er-__—__— 
For the Companion. 


MARCUS AURELIUS. 


Marcus Anrelius, by the wind-swayed light 

Of his lone tent-lamp, at the dead of night, 
With his grim soldiers on the ground asleep 
And just the high stars in the heavens to keep 

Him company, sat down, they say, to write. 


Here are his Thoughts, my boy, for you to read, 
Stars must have kept him company, indeed; 
After almo t two thousand years they shine 
With gracious pity over yours and mine, 
These Thoughts of his. Pray use them at your need. 
This emperor whom a poet calls (do you know ?) 
The fairest figure in history—was he, though ? 
why of a truth he would look fair to-day 
If all the glamour of purple fell away, 
And all the Roman walls that lift him so. 


And yet, though this one tanght him this fine thing, 
And that the other—well, we cannot wrin 
From the still stronghold of the dark his name 
Who taught you to hunt down with sword and flame 
The first few Christians, O you more than king! 
Mrs. 8S. M. 8. Pratt. 


42> 
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LEARN TO UNTIE STRINGS. 
One story of the eccentric Stephen Girard says 





that he once tested the quality of a boy who ap- 
plied fora situation by giving him a match loaded 
at both ends, and ordering him to light it. The 


‘}boy struck the matchpand after it had burned 


about half its length, threw it away. Girard dis- 
missed him because he did not save the other end 
for future use. The boy’s failure to notice that 
the match was a double-end one was natural 
enough, considering how matches are generally 


made; but haste and heedlessness (a habit of 


careless observation) are responsible fora great 
part of the waste of property in the world. 


Said one of the most successful merchants of 


Cleveland, Ohio, a day or two since, to a lad who 


was opening a parcel, ““Young man, untie those 
strings—don’t cut them.” 

It was the first remark he had made to a new 
employé. It was the first lesson the lad had to 
learn, and it involved the principles of success or 
failure in business career. Pointing to a well- 
dressed man behind the counter, he said,— 
“There is a man who always whips ont his 
scissors and cuts the strings of the packages in 
three or four places. He is a good salesman, but 
will never be anything more. I presume he lives 
from hand to mouth, and I presume is more or 
less in debt. The trouble with him is that he 
was never taught to save. 

“I told the boy just now to untie the string, not 
so much for the value of the string, as to teach 
him that everything is to be saved, and nothing 
wasted. If the idea can be firmly impressed 
upon the mind of a beginner in life that nothing 
was made to be wasted, you have laid the foun- 
dation of success,” 


+ 
o> 


BADLY CONFUSED. 

Nothing can be more comical than the scared 
anxiety of a “cornered” party who does not know 
which side of the fence to getdownon. A South- 
ern paper tells the following: 


Soon after the Battle of Prairie Grove, three 
Confederate officers of rank came into our army 
to negotiate for an exchange of prisoners. Three 
Union officers were detailed to negotiate with 
them. One day, while the commission was in 
session, an old gray-headed, gray-bearded Arkan- 
sas farmer walked in and asked,— 

“Es this the Provo’s offis?” 

Some one attempted to explain, but the old fel- 
-_ being quite deaf, did not understand, and 
said,— 

“Yes, I'm a good loyal citizen; I’ve got my pro- 
tection papers; I’ve nm and got paid for my 
forage. It’s all right.”’ 

“Look here,”’ said Col. W——, of the Union 
army, ‘‘you had better be careful about what you 
say about your loyalty; don’t you see those gen- 
tlemen over there?” pointing across the table to 
where the Confederate officers sat in their gray 
uniforms. 

The old man took out a pair of dilapidated 
spectacles, and fitting them on his nose, closely 
examined the gray uniforms with their velvet 
collars and brass stars. His hands trembled vio- 
lently, and he seemed quite frightened, but col- 
lected himself and said to the Confedera 

“Well, gentlemen, I meant no offence. I didn't 
know—fact is, I’ve allus been a Southern man. 
I've jest got one son, and he’s with Marmaduke. 
The only other man grown in my family that’s fit 























We began it twenty years ago, on a salary of 


for sarvis is my darter Sallie’s husband, and he’s 
with Rector, and’”’—— 











‘*Hold on, old fellow!”’ cried Col. W——, “what 
about your being a loyal citizen?” 

He looked at the other side of the table. Then 
he readjusted his spectacles, scanned the blue 
coats, took off his handkerchief from about his 
neck, blew his nose, leaned both hands on the 
table, and said,— 

“Well, gentlemen, this is a little mixed, but 
pe jist go on and fight it out among yourselves. 

can live under any government.” 


———_+or— 
A POPULAR WRITER’S BOYHOOD. 
The early days of a writer not unknown to the 
readers of the Companion are pleasantly sketched 
by the Boston Herald. We refer to Mr. J. T. 
Trowbridge, who was born on September 18, 1827, 
in Ogden, near Rochester, N. Y. 


That part of New York having been settled by 
New Englanders, the native stock is as pure Yan- 
kee as exists in the old Bay State. 
The leading traits of his parents are manifest 
in some of Mr. Trowbridge’s most marked liter- 
ary characteristics. 

is father had a strong passion for music, and 
was locally celebrated as a capital story-teller. 

He often amused his children with tales in 

rhyme. His mother had a sensitive temperament, 
was deeply devotional, and energetic in charac- 
ter. 
As a boy Mr. Trowbridge lived the usual coun- 
try life, going to school, until he was fourteen 
years old, for six months in the year, and after 
that, working on the farm in the summer. 

He was always fond of reading, and he learned 
more out of school than in. 

He taught himself to read and translate French 
before he was fifteen years old, and also attempt- 
ed Latin and German without a teacher. 

From a public library he obtained the works of 
Scott and Byron, which impressed him so power- 
fully that, while at work in the field, he planned 
novels and composed rhymes. 

His active authorship began at sixteen, when 
he wrote verses and prose articles for rural jour- 
nals. At the age of seventeen he spent a term at 
a classical school in Lockport, then visited his sis- 
ter in Illinois, taught school one winter, tried 
farming for a season, and then, returning to 
Lockport, taught school for a term. 

At the age of nineteen he set out to seek his 
fortune as « writer in New York city. 

Major Noah introduced him to publishers with 
whom he found a market for some of his literary 
wares, one magazine paying him at the rate of 
a dollar a printed page. 

An article which he sent to The Knickerbocker 
was accepted and soon printed, but his only pay 
was a note of thanks; that and the ‘‘fame’’ being 
the unsubstantial recompense of young contribu- 
tors. 

So the young author had hard lines. He was 
often reduced to a last loaf, which he would car- 
ry to his attic lodging on Broadway, listening, 
while he ate it, to the music of a band in the bal- 
cony of the café across the way. 

For a few months he engraved gold pencil- 
cases for a manufacturer in Jersey City, thus 
earning a little money. 

But this work gave out, and for a time he en- 
joyed the hospitality of a kindly French family, 
with whom he profited by practising the lan- 
guages, and reading many French novels. 

His writing for the press, meanwhile, gave him 
hardly enough to pay his board bills, and, in Au- 
gust, 1848, he came to Boston on a visit, and de- 
cided to make his home here, as it proved a bet- 
ter market for his stories and sketches, which, at 
the time, were written under the name of ‘Paul 
Creyton.” 








HORSE WITH THE WHITE SPOT. 
A general during the late Civil War was fa- 
mous for retreating, which fact called forth many 
jokes from his men. A writer tells, in the Phila- 
delphia Times, the following anecdote as illustrat- 
ing the feelings of this officer’s soldiers: 


One of his men, accompanied by a friend, vis- 
ited the stable of an old farmer with the view of 
trading horses. 

They had the old man bring out what riding 
stock he possessed, and after passing critically 
upon the merits of each, the trader selected the 
horse which he thought best suited his purpose. 

He was about to make the change of equip- 
ments from one horse to the other, when his 
friend discovered what he conceived to be a vital 
defect in the horse selected, whereupon the fol- 
lowing conversation ensued: 

“Look here, Joe, if I were you, I wouldn't take 
that horse. Why don’t you take the sorrel mare? 
She’s decidedly the best animal of the lot.” 

“I'd like to know what’s the matter with this 
horse? According to my notion, he is the best 
one the old man’s got. What have you found 
that’s wrong, any way?’ 

“Why, man, don’t you see that great white 
spot in that horse’s forehead? The enemy can 
see that a mile.”’ 

“If that’s all the objection you've got to this 
nag, I reckon I'll keep him, for as long as we are 
with Gen. ——, I ‘low that the animal’s head will 
never be towards the enemy.”’ 

The argument was too much, and he was ¢om- 
pelled to admit that the danger from the white 
spot was not imminent. 


—_——_—+@>—_—__—_ 
ONE OF CATTERMOLE’S PICTURES. 
Sudden wealth develops some of the most com- 
ical stupidities in the aping of “‘style.’’ A case 
like that of the shoddy capitalist who wanted to 
buy a “capacity” for his daughter is reported by 
a letter written from England. 
A cotton dealer in Manchester, who had made 


a large fortune by blockade running during the 
Civil War, came one day to a picture dealer, and 


id,— 
“I hear that it is considered the right thing to 
have a gallery of pictures. Will you sell me one 


my yl 
e dealer was only too willing. The gallery 
was purchased, and the merchant's friends ad- 
mired it duly, till one day a connoisseur said,— 
“You have a very fine collection of pictures. 
but you ought to have foe g ye ap of Catteriole.”’ 
Off goes the cotton ta the dealer again,— 
“My friend says I ought to have a Caterpillar; 
can you procure me one and frame it?’ @ OF- 





der was executed and the collection completed. 
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For the Companion. 
GRANDPA’S FARM. 
Oh, summer-vacation is almost here! 
And where do you think that we 
Are going to spend it, Nellie and I? 
At the mountains or the sea? | 





Oh, grandpa’s farm is a thousand times 
Better than either, we say! 

*Tis the jolliest spot in all the world 
For a summer holiday! 

There are hens and chickens, calves and pigs; 
And many a swallow’s nest 

Up in the roof of the barn, and this 
Is the place we both love best. 

There’s nothing so sweet on earth, we think, 
As this great barn full of hay; 

And there we frolic and shout and dance 
Ani sing the livelong day! 

So you may go wherever you please, 
To the mountains or the sea, 

If you'll only leave the beautiful farm 
To grandpa, Nellie and me! 0. D. 

—~@>——_——_—— 

For the Companion. 


THE STRANGE KITTEN. 


Cne pleasant summer day when I was a little 
girl, I went to spend the afternoon with another 
little girl named Charlotte Berry. I wore new 
shoes and a new delaine dress, and my hair was 
braided in two braids behind and tied up with | 
brown satin ribbon. | 

Charlotte lived around on another street, and 
her house had a very large yard, with plenty of 
green grass to play on, and trees to rest under. 
There was a wall on two sides of the yard, and 
when we climbed up to look over, we could see 
the bine waters of the cove and the fishing boats. | 
There were blue bells and lilies of the valley | 
growing in the grass, and a swing under one of | 
the trees, and many other reasons why I liked to 
go to play with Charlotte. 

She was a good-natured girl with rosy cheeks, 
blue eves, and red hair. Her sister Annie, who | 
was younger, had dark eyes and dark hair, and 
her brother Joshua had red hair and a very 
freckled face. Then there was their Aunt Bar- 
bara, who was very, very fat and kind-hearted, 
and who wore a cap. 

That afternoon after Charlotte and I had played 
a little while with the dishes and dolls, we ran 
out into the yard, and presently roamed around 
by the back door, where we suddenly spied a lit- 
tle kitten gnawing at a fish-bone which some one 
had thrown out on the ground. 

“Oh, what a little darling!’’ I exclaimed, and 
then we both began calling very softly, ‘Kitty, 
kitty,” hoping we could catch it. 

Just at that minute Joshua Berry came around 
the corner of the house. He was a teasing kind 
of boy, and when he saw us trying to catch the 
kitten he ran up, exclaiming,— 

“What a mean old kitten! I'll throw a stone 
at it.’’ 

“O Josh, don’t, don’t!’ we begged, but he did. 
He threw a stone at the poor frightened kitten, 
who sprang desperately over the wall and disap- 
peared. 

“You're a bad boy!’’ I said, half crying. 
wanted that kitty!’ 

‘‘Let’s go tell Aunt Barbara!’’ said Charlotte, 
and we ran into the house, and found the good, 
kind aunt sitting in her rocking-chair mending. 
We told her all our woes, and she said,— 

‘Joshua is a naughty boy to tease little girls so. 
I'll send him off on an errand that will keep him 
out of your way.” 

So she called him, and gave him an errand 
which would take him half a mile away, and 
keep him waiting there, too. He didn’t want to 
go, but he had to, so he walked slowly off, looking 
back over his shoulder as he went. 

Then Charlotte and I ran again to the back 
door, and called, ‘‘Kitty, kitty!’ very gently for 
a long time. ~ 

At last the little thing came timidly on the 
wall, and by approaching it gradually and softly, 
we first stroked its back, and then took it down 
into our arms. Oh, how thin and light it was, 
and it purred in a pitiful, eager way. 

We carried it into the house and showed it. 

“Oh dear me, Charlotte,” said Mrs. Berry. 
“We can’t have that forlorn kitten around here! 
You had better put it right over the wall, and let 
itrun home.” . 

“Oh, let me have it!” Lexclaimed. “I want it 
for my kitten.” 

“‘Will your mother let you keep it?’ asked 
Mrs. Berry. 

“Oh yes, I know she will,” I said. 

‘Well, then,’ said Aunt Barbara, “T’ll shut 
the poor little thing up in my room, so it can’t 
run away, and when you go home you can take it 
along.” 

So she carried it up to her room, and Charlotte 
and I ran out to play again. It didnot seem long 
before we were called in to supper, I remember 
just what we had: hot biscnits and honey, and 
little sweet cakes full of seeds, 








‘We 


After supper I said I must go home, so Aunt 
Barbara brought down the little kitten, which she 
had found asleep on her bed; and while I put on 
my things, she gave it a saucer of milk. ThenI 
took it in my apron, and ran home to show my 
treasure to my mother. 

‘Why, Mary!’ said mother, when I held it up 
before her. ‘‘We don’t want a kitten like that. 
We have a good eat already, you know.” 


was a little stranger, but as it grew fat and pretty 


“O mother, it is so poor and so nice, do let me | own, burean, cat’s hair, and all. 
keep it,’’ I begged. And she did let me. 


At first we named it ‘“‘Stranger,’’ because it 





up at this point, and exclaims, ‘Me are big 
enough now, mamma!” 


and playful, I changed its name to “Beauty.” 
Then for a while I called it ‘‘Tiger-Lily,’’ but that 
was when it had grown to be quite a cat. It was 
while its name was ‘‘Beauty”’ that I one day cut 
off a little lock of its black and white hair, and 
did it up in a piece of tissue paper, to remember 
my pet by. I laid itin a drawer of a small toy 
bureau, and there it is now to this day, waiting 
for my little gir] to be big enough to have for her 


Whenever I tell her the story she always jumps 








“O beautiful, bright-winged butterfly, 
I wonder who sent you here! 

Powdered with gold-dust, and painted blue, 
Oh, where did you come from, dear? 


“And you, little birds, up there in your nest, 
Your funny bills open wide, 





For the Companion. 


SUMMER. 


I looked for you everywhere in the Spring! 
Did you hear me coming, and hide?” 


In answer, the butterfly waved his wings, 
The little birds chirped with glee; 

“Why, the Summer brought us, you silly boy!” 
Buzzed a bouncing bumble-bee! M. M. 








For the Companion. 
SOME COMMON BIRDS. 
Seed-Eaters. 

If you look at your canary bird, you will see 
that his bill is thick, strong, broad, and cone- 
shaped. 
What does he eat? Only seeds, with sometimes 
a little lettuce or celery, unless you are foolish 
enough to give him sugar and cake, which are 
not good for him. This bill is made to crack the 
hard outer covering of seeds. 
Many of the birds which we see in our gardens 
belong to the same family of seed-eaters, or 
finches, and live on the cones of evergreens, the 
seeds of plants, or sometimes on insects. 

One of the most common of them is the chip- 
ping sparrow. 

If you listen in the garden, you will hear his 
“Chip! chip! chip!” and if you 80k for him, you 
will find a little bird whose feathers are almost 
all gray and brown. 

His nest is not far away, in some bush or hon- 
eysuckle vine, and the eggs are small, bluish- 
green with dark marks. 

Sometimes, if you listen, you will hear the 
chipping-sparrow sing a long trill, but you may 
have to wait a long time before he gives you any- 
thing but his ‘‘chip.”’ 

Another common bird of the seed-eating family 
is the purple finch, or red linnet. 

Some day you will héar, perhaps, from the top 
of a tall larch, a song not unlike a canary’s, ex- 
cept that it is sweeter, and when you look up, 
you will see among the fresh green needles, 
against the blue sky, a little bird with a breast as 
red as the larch cones in April. 

Look at him, and if your eyes are good, you 
will see that he has a bill like the other birds of 
his family. 

Perhaps he will meet some little brown birds, 
his yonnger brothers and his wife and sisters, 


old, will be as gaily dressed as he, but the little 
ladies will always ‘‘wear their plain brown gown 
and never go too fine,” like Jenny Wren. 

If your father, or mother, or big brother, or sis- 
ter, or somebody, will go to the woods with you, 
or if you walk along a quiet country road with a 
thick growth of bushes by its side, you will see a 
bird almost as large as a robin, with black, 
white and chestnut colored feathers, and red 
eyes, which turn lighter colored in the autumn. 
His wife is all chestnut and white. 

If you listen, you will hear him call, ‘‘Che-wink! 
che-wink!”’ almost as plainly as you can say it. 
He will sing, too, if you wait long enough to hear 
him, and do not make a noise, for he is a shy fe)- 
low, and does not like you to know that you are 
near his nest. 

The yellow-bird is another seed-eater. You 
cannot mistake him for any other bird, for he is 
all bright yellow, except his crown, wings and 
tail, which are black. 

In winter he turns yellowish-brown, to match 
his wife. 

Many yellow birds stay with us all winter, and 
live on the seeds which they find upon the snow, 
or the ground when it is bare. 

In summer they may often be seen in flocks on 
thistles by the roadside. In some places they are 
called ‘‘Thistle-birds.” co. M. #H. 


4a>> 
or 





A LITTLE FELLOW, turning over the leaves of a 
scrap-book, came across the well-known picture of 
some chickens just out of their shell. He ex- 
amined the picture carefully, and then, with a 
grave, sagacious look, slowly remarked, “They 
came out ’cos they was afraid of being boiled.” 


A poor Boy who was employed all the week in 
taking care of cattle was so anxious to learn the 
word of God that he used to take the Bible into 
the fields with Nim; and in the course of a year 














The when they nre three or four years 





he committed to memory nearly two thousand 


Bag three letters would be 


My first four are very 
They will do nothing that isn’t just so. 

My first five are excellent, they stand at the head, 
They are utmost 
My whole—oh! what memories cluster about it, 
What should we have known by this time without it? 




















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
DECAPITATION. 
Entire, with me you shake and chatter, 
Nor need one ask you what's the matter. 
Behead me and I venture high; 


Above where verdant meadows lie 
I rise to touch the azure sky. 


Behead once more, I fall again 
And find my place with suffering men: 
And you'll be ready to allow 

My whole’s included in me now. 


2. 
PUZZLE. 


H. Y¥. Z. 


lad to find out 
0 their neighbors are and what ny Mae about. 
recise,and we know 


erfection; what more can be said? 


ROCKTON. 
3. 
CHARADE. 
If you would know without my telling, 
Then go by sound, and not by spelling. 


With sunny curls and laughing eye, 
With rosy cheeks where dimples lie, 
With bounding step goes dancing by, 
fy first. 

With modest look she listens when 
She is spoken to by gentlemen, 
And answers quite politely then, 

My second. 


With voice as clear as silvery bell, 

And pleasant smile, this little Nell 

When asked her age will surely tell 

My third. 

But oh! she is aot perfect quite; 

One fau!* of hers must see the light, 

She tears her clothes—the little sprite, 

And that’s the whole. 
H. M. ©. 
&. 
AMONG THE CITIES. 

Take one letter fro the name of each city desig- 
nated; place the letters in their ordgg, and read a line 
of poetry. > 
Modern Athens—second letter; City of David— 
final; Garden City—fina% Queen of the Wilderness— 
primal ; City of Brotherly Love—second; of Elms—sec- 
ond; of Churches—second; City set on a Hill—final; 
the Superb—second; the Splendid—central; Eternal 
pone Sy are of Paim Trees— rimal; Forest City— 
central; Crescent City—fifth; Queen of the Desert— 
fifth ; City of Magnificent Distances—third; Queen of 
the West—eighth; City of Spindles—primal; Queen of 
the Sea—final; Monumental City—sixth. 4. L. E. 


5 
CHARADE. 
My /irst is a verb of letters but two, 
My second a pronoun, not me or you, 
My third a small insect, destructive as well, 
My whole an animal of which Scripture doth tell. 
M. Cc. W. B. 
6. 
PICTORIAL ENIGMA. 






| 4) 
al 
co, | 
LAYARYET 





My 4, 10, 11, is what the plant would do without 
water. My 6, 10, 13, is a part of the coffee-pot. My 
8, 2, 5, 7, is what the biddy seeks. My 8, 9, 3, 1, is the 
name of a reptile hidden among the weeds. yi, 
10, 12, is the name of the intoxicating liquor in thé 
bottle. My whole is what Georgie’s grandfather 
calls the old-fashioned clock. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. F-—a b i—Il 
O—p pressio—N 
U—n it e-—D 


R—eveill—E FouRTH OF JULY. 
T—r oo-—-P 
H—o w-—E INDEPENDENCE. 
o—m e—wN 
F-—ree-—D 
J—ohn Burgoyn—E 
U—n io-—wN 
L—-y r i-cC 
Y-—o k—E 
2. FPRETFUL 
FRanclis 
TREMBLE 
8 PREaps 
P ARADED 
8 TRIDOR 
Dinartainy 1 40 3 it, FRE! right to left 
nals, EDOM; rig ’ 
LIBERTY. 


3. Out, shout, about, rout. 
Blue, true, do, ew. 


hard to heat. 2. 





yeorres, 


4. 1, Becanse it is Because he 
would like to see it c= 3, Because it is partly red 
(rend), 4. Because he makes it sound. 
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Tue ComPaNton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHEK: OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

RENEWALS. — Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held respousible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 





For the Companion. 
PILLOWS. 

When Jacob became a fugitive from the anger of 
his brother Esau, he took stones and laid them for a 
pillow. In some nations a sort of cricket, of wood, 
is regularly used for the same purpose. 


difference between the level of the shoulders and 
that of the head when the bedy is on its side. And 
this is the natural position, for it is seldom safe to 
sleep on the back. 

Hence, the pillow should be constructed simply to 
furnish the needed support for the head, with the 
body on the side. It should not be too large, and yet 
be large enough. It should enable the head to retain 
its natural position, neither bent down toward the 
pillow, nor raised upward. out of line with the 
recumbent body. 

This positidf is more important than some think. 
For all the blood of the head must pass down through 
the large veins of the n@€k, and if these veins are 
much bent, they impede the return of the blood. It 
is, of course, specially objectionable to sleep on the 
back, with the head on a thick pillow, since there is 
no proper space for one, and the neck is more bent 
and the flow of blood checked. 

Farther, pillows of feathers should never be used, 
for the head sinks into them and becomes unduly 
heated. Theold rule, “Keep the head cool and the 
feet warm,” is always a good one, but it is partien- 
larly necessary at night, nature herself pointing in 
this direction, since, by a wonderful contrivance, she 
arrests the activity of the brain and renders sleep 
possible by greatly diminishing the flow of blood to 
the brain. Whatever heats the brain sends blood to 





on hand; pyramids of them may be seen in their 
hats four or five feet high. 
Another strange thing to eat is a mineral called 


Burnett's Cocoaine is the best and cheapest Hair 


Dressing in the worid. 


It kills dandruff, allays irritation, 
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found where no vegetation will grow. After bruising 
it to a fine powder, it is mixed with ground rice, an 
made into small cakes, with a little salt or sugar. 

By this means the supply of food: is made to hold 
out twice as long as it otherwise would; but, unless 
the scarcity is very great, the mineral flour is let 
alone. Those who eat this mixture always complain 
of feeling ill; and, unless the earth is mixed with 
ae ee le matter, it is almost sure to cause 

eath. 


THE US-TAKER. 

A censustaker in Boston thus communicates to a 
daily paper some of his sad and one of his amusing 
experiences: 

“George ——; does he live here?” 

“Yes.” 

“What's his business?” 

“He hasn't any.” 

“What's he doing?” 

“‘He’s away from home. He won't be back forfour 
years,” and tears gathered in the mother’s eyes. At 
the next neighbor’s, the ennmerator’s suspicions | were 
verified. George was serving out a four years’ sen- 
tence in Concord prison. 

Another lady said, “Yes, sir, my sister has been 
insane for thirty years—ever since she was a child; 
you can see her if you like.” She was a handsome 
woman, tall and beautifully formed, with luxuriant 
brown tresses. In conversation she was interesting 
and refined, yet gave evidence that she realized her 
unfortunate condition. 

An old man answered, ‘Alas! my daughter’s mind 
is completely shattered. She has buried her two 
children within a week. We were all so fond of 
them!"’ and tears filled the old man’s eyes as he 
thought of the dear little ones who had been taken 
from their midst. 

A lady stood by while her Irish servant girl-was 
questioned. 

‘‘Are you married or single?” 

Bridget tried to avoid answering, but finally ad- 
mitted that she was married, and while the mistress 

was absent hunting up another servant, Bridget burst 
forth with,— 

“O you spalpeen! You made a holy show of me, 
didn’t you? The missus didn’t know I was married. 
I’d like to knock your head off, so I would!” 


———— 
SHINGLING CHURCHES WITH GOLD. 


yard, but by the square mile; and only lately it has 
been trying to borrow more money. This extrava- 
gance is noticed in some comments by a contempo- 
rary: 


The report of Russia’s wish to negotiate a new loan, 
and the undoubted fact of her paper ruble being now 
worth only fifty cents inutonll 8 seventy-five, sug- 
gests some curious ideas in connection with the mag- 
nificent church now being completed in Moscow, with 
a thick plating of gold on its dome and cross. This 
fashion of gilding church towers is universal in Rus- 
sia, and it has been calculated that enough gold is thus 
lying idle to pay off the national debt. 

The Isaac Cathedral, in St.,Petersburg, has a plat- 
ing of gold three-quarters of an inch thick over the 
whole of a dome as large as that of St. Paul’s, in 
London. ‘The church of Our Lady of Kozen has a 
massive altar furniture of solid silver. During the 
great fire of Moscow, in 1812, the molten gold and 
silver were seen flowing dike water from the our 
churche*; and the new addition to them which is 
about to be consecrated représents an outlay of fully 
fifteen million dollars. 


+ 
THE WIDOW’S MITE. 
The widow whom the Saviour commended for the 


| largeness of her charity did not give a part of her 


resources, but all that she had. 
A gentleman called upon a rich friend for some 
charity. 
“Yes, I must give you my mite,” said the rich man. 
“Do you mean the ‘widow’s mite’ ?” said the gen- 
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ELGIN WATCHES. 
All styles, Goid, Silver and a Mikel, Bow ocoeis. 


ue to STANDARD , Amen 
ITTSBURGH, Pa. 





Send stamp for C; 





‘atalogue. 
. Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent o. 0. d. for examination 





———- ROOT BEER Sena 26 CTs. 


Sovemaae five gallons of a delicious and 
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HIRE — pape pape tof 25cts. Address, ond. 
E. Street, Philadelphia, P: 


RES, Manufacturer, 215 M 





COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, because you can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full information. 

THE POPE M’F’G CoO., 

85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 














FOR CLEANING SILVER 


USE THE INDEXICAL SILVER SOAP. 
May be used by inexperienced help with entire by ne fi 


as it contains nothin 
plate or jewelry. Sold eve’ 
Made only by ROBINSO. 


where. By ma: 


that can possibly injure the fines 
, 15 cents, 





hanes Youn ‘CHAIRS. 
The Fiber Chair Seat, leather finish 
en pod + green, or maroon), may 
fastened to any chair with 
t-tacks or brass - head 
nails. Price, up to 16 in., 30c; 
17 or 18 in., 42c. Sent by mail, 
fitted, on receipt of paper pat- 
tern with price and 6c postage 
per seat. Small sample for 3c 
stamp. Strong and handsome, 
Harw ood Chair Seat Co. 
24 Wash. ngton St., Buston, 








PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS, 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES, 








Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 
THEY ARE ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, PER- 
FECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the work 
and strength of seam. Sample box, containing 200 yards, 
Mas nine for 7 cents. In ordering, mention name of 
ce ine and ga of thread. 

K THREAD CoO., 

aon 3 Siessas st., N.Y. 
Phila. 276 Devonshire St. 


eels, Mass, 
Jhestnut St., 











STOVE POLISH 


For ag eh or sme yo Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Du ity & Cheapness. Unequaled. 











MORSE BR , Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 








@ Warranted 
until you are fay satisfied. 


PIANOS. 


$200, $235, $260, $275 


an 
With Cover, Stool, and Book. 


> Order direct from this advertisement, giving as reference any Bank, Banker, or 
Business Firm, 


JAS. T.PATTERSON, P. 0. Drawer 12, Bridgeport, Ct., U. 8. A. 





“ON JTALS NO 


years. 


BROS. & CO., Boston, Mas 





NSE REDUCTIONS! 


PIANOS “0 ORGANS 


AT WHOLESALE ay hg rete. 


The proper object of the pillow is; not to raise the Phe Russian Government wastes millions of gold This magnificent Organ, t gragon No. 5 octaves, 8 sets of 
« head above the level of the body, but to fill out the by spreading it on buildings, not only by the square owt A slid wainit cane, nih ~ raja (4 Tielnches oe 


. 
EY required 
” Freight charges paid NO. ways wh 9 Mn an 


_ORCANS. 


$45, $50, $75, $85, $90, 
100, $110 and $125. 
With Stool and Instruction Book. 


ees on 15 days’ = ge 


Catalogue free. Address the manufacturer, 





“We are pleased to note that the system of American penmanship by Professor Gaskell is very popular in London, 
and is nsed in many of the leading commercial honses.”— Pall Mall Gazette, London, England, 


A Few of the Best “Specimens of Improvement 


IN HANDWRITING FROM USING 


MmGASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, 


(SELF-TEACHING PENMANSHIP,) received the past month. 


New 
Style: 


Post-office address : 


Fox Harbor, 
The best improvement this month is shown by the handwriting of Mr. W. 





Nova Seotia. 


O. HAMLIN, of Suiethport, Pa, We 


ive his portrait and exact fav-similes of his former and present styles below. 


(From the American Grocer, 


appears elsewhere in our paper, 


it tleman. New York, the ablest, largest, for a fuller description. Our 
‘ . . wi : “Certainly,” was the answer. and most widely cirenlated article on handwriting was 
There is nothing equal to the hair pillow, the year | «J shall be satisfied with half as much as she gave,” 


round. For common use, in the country, the soft in- 
ner leaves of corn-husks make good pillows. 
eww — 
THE MOTHER-LOVE OF BIRDS. 
So strongly is the mother’s love developed in the 
stork and the lark that it 
passion: 


amounts to a heroic 


The stork which spends the winter in Egypt, and 
the summer in Northern and Western Europe, likes 
to build his nest on the top of some steep gable roof. 
Such a nest is a real nuisance. 

It is from three to five yards in diameter; it swarms 
with snakes, lizards, frogs, toads, and other disagree- 
able creatures; it becomes, in course of time, so 
heavy that it would break the roof if not artificially 
propped up from below, 

Nevertheless, for various superstitions reasons, the 
stork is not only welcome, but even courted by the 
European peasants, and it cannot be denied that the 
reverence with which the bird is looked upon is, to 
some extent, deserved. 

If the house takes fire, and the young storks happen 
to be at an age in which they cannot be saved by be- 
ing brought away from the nest, the stork-mother 
does not leave them, 

Standing erect in the nest, flapping with the wings 
to waft away the smoke and the flames, and crying 
ont now and then some strange Egyptian dirge, she 
remains with her young ones, and perishes with 
them. 

The sky-lark, which builds her nest in the mead- 
ows, runs away from it, when frightened by some- 
body’s approach, four or five yards, under the clover, 
and rises then perpendicularly in the air, pouring 
forth all her song in its wildest strains in order to di- 


said his friend. “How much are you worth?” 
‘Seventy thousand dollars.” 
“Give me, then, your check for thirty-five thou- 
sand. That will be half as much as the widow gave; 
for she, you know, gave her ail.’ 


nena iG 
TAKEN AT HIS WORD. 

Cases like the following, of a sham voice with a 
real man behind it, are almost as rare as if a little 
girl’s doll should suddenly get up and talk, An am- 
ateur ventriloquist at an evening party announced 
that he would *‘do a few voices” by special request. 

He accordingly stepped up to a closet, and after 
knocking, exclaimed, in the usual stereotyped man- 
ner’of his species, “What are you doing in there, 
Bill? Come out o’ that!” Just as he was turning 
purple in the face, and assuming the idiotically apo- 
plectic expression indispensable to the ventriloqual 
art, the closet door was violently dashed open, and a 
bona fide burglar, who happened to be concealed 
there, and who supposed himself detected, burst out, 
knocked the performer down, seized a "pandle of- 
spoons from the table, and dashed out through the 
hall, carrying the best coats on the hat-rack with him. 
oie 

HE COULD READ LATIN. 

The profit to druggists from the practice of writing 
prescriptions in abbreviated Latin received a good 
illustration in Boston the other day: 

A young man went into a druggist’s shop and 
handed him a prescription on which a few grains of 
chloride of zinc in a pint of water was ordered in 





journal of its class in Amer- 

ica.) 

“GASKELL’s COMPLETE Com- 
PENDIUM OF ELEGANT WRIT- 
Inc. Jersey City, N. J.: 
Prof. G, A. Gaskell. 

“When the subjects of corre- 
spondence and handwriting 
began to be discussed in our 
columns, we looked about us 
for a cheap, convenient and 
reliable self-instructor in hand- 
writing, that we might be able 
to recommend to such of our 
young readers, more particu- 
larly, as desired to improve 
themselves in this respect. The 
above, which is published by a 
very successful teacher, who is 
the principal of alarge business 
college, seems to meet all re- 
quirements. We refer our 
readers to the advertisement 
of the ‘Compendium,’ which 





written previous to a thorough 
examination of Mr. Gaskell's 
system, and we are now struck 
with the way in which the two 
agree. The harmony of two 
perfectly independent practical 
opinions is a strong recom- 
mendation for both, and an 
assurance that they are right. 
Our remarks on the causes of 
failure are well exemplified in 
the specimens of writing given 
in the advertisement, for the 
bad writing there shown 
would, we think, never have 
been improved, even by years 
of practice, unless a fresh start 
had been made on new and 
right principles. These prin- 
ciples and the directions for 
making the fresh start, it is the 
object of the Compendium to 
supply, and therefore we the 
more strongly recommend it.’’ 











vert the attention. regular prescription form. The total cost at retail 
But the peasant boy knows that as long as she re- on probably about a cent, but the druggist unblush-| Old Old 
mains hanging at the same point in the air, he is still | ingly asked for seventy-five. Style: Style: . 
four or five yards from the nest, and he uses the di- hen remonstrated with for charging so much for /, ” 
rection of her movements and the ring of her song to | putting up a prescription, the ingredients and cost ? sf , 
find out the exact spot. of which were named to him, he answered that he 
If then it happens that the young larks are just | did not suppose that the customer could read ‘the 
about to break through the shell of the eggs, at which | prescription, and, as he could, only ten cents would 
time the mother-instinct of the bird is on the height be charged. In this state of affairs it seems advisable pee gine 
of excitement, while her bodily strength is mach ex- | to learn to read prescriptions. . New 
hausted from the laying, she will drop down dead re : New ¢ Style: 
from the sky in the very moment the nest is touched. —eneaeS Style: : 
AN old gentleman who had _ provoked the ered 
_———_—— of a fashionable lady whom he had known in boy- ° 
DIRT-EATERS. hood, was asked by his wife what he had done to 


















incur the lady’s displeasure. “Nothing at all,” re- 
plied the innocent old man; “on the contrary, I was 
cordial to her, and spoke of the time when I used 


Post-office address; Nettle Carrier, Tenn, Post-office address: Spartansburg, 8. Car, 


i lied, pet . 
Toh farm in applied, correctly Snengh, te cwtels All these autographs are photographic copies of the originals, and perfectly exact. 


degraded tribes and classes of human beings who 
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make food of a sort of greasy clay. Such a shiftless to Pair a pa sebent rds go-cart, meas hal t a cen- anes S COMPENDIUM and Ornamental Penmanship | oe pong one alg 
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of dirt—“matter in the wrong place:” ’ ‘the ‘up at — at the counter and the young at 














A YANKEE came running down toa pier just as 2 home rill find this wn ylew 4 a self-instructor as will Sook eae a superior style of 
A tribe of Indians in South America actually eat | steamer = starting. The boat pine oe a four Vf CE ONE DOLLAR, pot paid to any par part of ress, 
dirt; but this is only when they can not get anything | or five yards, so he took a jump, and coming down on Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Principal of Jersey City Business College, Pres City, New Jersey. 
else to eat. They much prefer fish and turtles; but | the back of his head on deck, Re lay stunned for two (Also proprietor Bryant & Stratton College, Manchester, N. H.) 
these are only to be had when the river ia low; and, to | or three ooo When he came to, the poet, had “awrat 
keep from etarving, , they swallow balls of clay, which | gone thesbest part of a quarter of a mile, and a i eae pov godacn returns, write again and we will investigate. We answer all letters 
like hnge pills, and are ad month taken in the | his head, and looking to the shore, the ae said, 
sume way. A stock of these clay pills is always kept | “Oh, oh, what a jump!” 
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